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Editors Note 


n “one of the most important chapters in the entire history” of the ingenious gentleman of La 

Mancha, the hero’s housekeeper attempts to divert his thoughts from an intended third journey by 

suggesting that he might instead serve the king at court. Don Quijote replies that not every knight 
can be a courtier, just as not every courtier can be a knight-errant. The true knight-errant such as 
Quijote must, for example, measure the land with his own feet, while courtiers can journey all over 
the world, at no cost and without any discomfort, by merely looking at a map. 

The Library of Congress contains an infinite number of such maps, and anyone with an inquiring 
mind may journey through their times and spaces at will. The editors hope that the Quarterly Journal 
will also serve both as a map in itself and as a metamap of the Library as a whole, providing whirl- 
wind guided tours of territories through which the reader may subsequently wish to travel on foot at 
a more leisurely pace. Coincidentally, journal and journey have the same Latin root, although the 
Library’s journal is by definition not diurnal and a day’s travel is far from being the twenty miles or 
so that it used to be. Indeed, a journeyman (or journeywoman) is now primarily competent and 
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reliable—as distinguished from inexperienced or brilliant—and would not usually be hired by the 
day or paid on a daily basis to walk to a new job, as were the eighteenth-century printers whose 
day-to-day activities are described in this issue by Robert Darnton. 

Cleanth Brooks guides us on a journey through the last three decades of American literature, and 
Maxine Kumin delineates the diverse routes taken by several American women poets earlier in the 
century. Alexander Coleman reflects upon the changing artistic and literary conceptions apparent 
among the illustrators of Don Quijote—including Teodoro Miciano, an example of whose work 
appears below. 


Don Quijote himself, ignoring all advice to the contrary, soon departs upon his new journey, again 
to seek—and often find—great and wondrous adventures (or misfortunes, as his housekeeper calls 
them). At risk of being considered Quixotic, we encourage the reader to undertake more fortunate 
journeys, if not as knight-errant then at least as courtier. 
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AN AGE OF SILVER 





Contemporary 
American Literature 


BY CLEANTH BROOKS 


merican literature of the last three 
decades not only presents us with a 


great variety of themes and modes, 


but tends to overwhelm us with its sheer quan- 
tity. How best make this point vividly yet con- 
cisely? One might consider the recently pub- 
lished Harvard Guide to Contemporary Ameri- 
can Literature. It takes some six hundred pages 
to accomplish its task. It requires for poetry 


alone three solid chapters and discusses in some 
detail over 160 contemporary poets. What 
makes a commentator’s task even more difficult 
is that a great deal of our recent literature is 
work of a high order—intelligent, sensitive, and 
carefully crafted. In fiction there is also a great 
plenitude of writers, though the Harvard Guide 
does not concern itself with the machine-made 
best sellers. Nor shall I do so. Doubtless the 
writers and publishers of airport and drugstore 


Cleanth Brooks, Gertrude Clarke Whittall, Luther 
H. Evans, the Librarian of Congress, and Burgess 
Meredith before a poetry reading and lecture in the 
Coolidge Auditorium of the Library of Congress, 
May 1951. Mr. Meredith read selected poems by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson and Mr. Brooks 
presented a critical evaluation of Robinson’s works. 
This was the first in a series of poetry readings 

and lectures made possible by the fund established 
at the Library by Mrs. Whittall. 


The lecture by Mr. Brooks that appears in this 
issue of the Quarterly Journal was presented at the 
Library of Congress on the occasion of the thirtieth 
anniversary celebration of the Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund. 
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fiction consider their rewards sufficient without 
demanding a pound of critical praise. 

Confronted with such an embarrassment of 
riches, my only practical course will be to make 
wholesale omissions and to confine myself to a 
few representative authors. First of all, let me 
dispose of literary criticism. That brilliant poet 
of our time, the late Randall Jarrell, called our 
period an “Age of Criticism.” He intended this 
as no more than a left-handed compliment, for 
he meant to describe the age, not to commend it 
for its preoccupation with criticism. We have 
indeed bred up a host of literary critics, and | 
have witnessed in my own lifetime the rise and 
fall of at least three or four reigning schools. 

Yet I shall have nothing to say on the subject 
of criticism as such, and there are good reasons 
for the omission. First, I would have to raise 
too many technical issues—philosophical, aesthe- 
tic, and linguistic. Second, I am myself too much 
involved in criticism to appear as a plausible 
honest broker. Anything that I could say might 
well be regarded as self-serving. 

Nor shall I say anything about American 
drama. A wise literary critic once remarked to 
me that American drama had, throughout this 
century, lagged behind American fiction and 
poetry. I believe that he is right, though I do 
not deny that some good plays have been writ- 
ten or that certain of our dramatists have a 
genuine flair for the theatrical. But the plays of 
some of our most highly regarded dramatists 
have not worn too well. I shall not be surprised, 
however, nor much disconcerted if others argue 





emphatically their fervent approval of our 
drama. 

Yet, if I am correct in holding that our age 
has not proved the best nurturing ground for 
drama, such a weakness would seem to go back 
a long way. Victorian drama is not notably 
good, and to push back earlier still, the Roman- 
tic and neoclassical periods produced very few 
first-rate plays. The antidramatic force in Anglo- 
American culture is evidently deep-rooted. 

The impress of our culture on contemporary 
literature also reveals itself in our fiction and 
poetry, though not always adversely. One way 
in which it reveals itself is in the recent move- 
ment away from a contemplation of history to 
a concern with contemporary manners. The 
literary masters of the early century—W. B. 
Yeats, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, and William 
Faulkner, to mention only four—were steeped 
in history. One is tempted to say that they were 
even obsessed by it. It is not difficult to see why. 
The First World War had shattered the dream 
of universal peace and unlimited progress. That 
cataclysm made our writers furiously think— 
and feel as well. It is no accident that Eliot’s 
Waste Land came at the time it did, nor that it 


took the shape it did—that is, a form that to 


its first readers seemed to reveal no pattern at 
all. 


This concern with history hit the American 
writer peculiarly hard. Henry Adams provides 
a good instance, and in his own way, so does 
Henry James. The American writer found 
Europe wonderfully exciting precisely because 
the American had regarded himself as having 
cut his ties with the Old World. But in entering 
the New World, had he really been given a new 
start as a sinless and unfallen Adam? Was he 
or was he not implicated in the European cul- 
tural debacle? For, as Henry James had de- 
clared, to be an American was a complex fate, 
and the complexity was also a complicity: the 
American felt that he both was and was not a 
European. I think that it is significant that both 
Eliot and Pound were Americans living abroad, 
and that Yeats, as an Irishman, was also some- 
thing of an outsider on the London literary 
scene. 

With Faulkner the problem is taken one stage 
further: he felt that as a member of a conscious 
subculture, he was and was not even an Ameri- 


can. In the more traditional and even provincial 
culture of the American South, the pressure of 
history was more immediate. The devastations 
of a war largely fought on its own soil were not 
something you read about in books, but matters 
that your grandparents had experienced and 
could tell you about viva voce. So we have 
Faulkner’s characteristic use of history in his 
stories and novels, works in which the sense of 
history remains a powerful presence even in 
such novels as have their setting in the 1930s 
and 1940s. 

Faulkner is not a special case. The novels of 
Robert Penn Warren and Andrew Lyttle show 
something of the same pattern. The present had 
been shaped by historic events, and man was 
only partially a free agent. 

In the rest of the country the situation was 
markedly different. The serious novelist had 
already turned his attention to present affairs in 
which a stress on history gives way to an em- 
phasis on sociology and politics. For example, 
in the 1930s we got the protest novel or else 
accounts of the individual’s struggle against a 
smothering society that respected neither intelli- 
gence nor sensitivity. Some of Willa Cather’s 
early work and nearly all of Sinclair Lewis’s will 
illustrate. 

Of course, historical novels are still written, 
but nowadays they do not often occupy the 
serious writer. In the popular novel the histori- 
cal background is ordinarily used only for 
romance and swashbuckling adventure. The aim 
is frankly to provide the reader an escape from 
what many people feel to be a dull and quoti- 
dian society. Novels of this sort show a close 
resemblance to the costume romances that 
Hollywood poured out through the 1920s and 
1930s as popular entertainment. 

Such a superficial use of history, of course, is 
actually a denial of history. For in a history 
reduced to the picturesque and the picaresque, 
the past as actually lived becomes irrelevant to 
us as moderns: it offers an occasion for self- 
congratulation that we live in such advanced 
times. Or the past becomes a dream world, one 
that it may be amusing to wander through in 
our imaginations but not a place that can pro- 
vide intellectual nourishment to people like our- 
selves. 

During recent decades, the writer’s attention 
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has turned, even for Southern writers, from the 
past to the present. Walker Percy, for example, 
regularly sets his novels in the present day. If 
memories of the antebellum South and the Civil 
War obtrude themselves, the protagonist of the 
novel resolutely puts them aside. Thus in The 
Last Gentleman Will Barrett refers to “Lee’s 
sad, useless victories’”—sad because useless and 
useless because they could not stave off defeat 
in the war. Barrett does not fail to respond to 
the gallantry of his ancestors who fought for a 
lost cause, but in his scale of priorities the 
problems of the present are at the top. 

For Percy, however, the most important prob- 
lems are not merely present but eternal. They 
are philosophical and, more specifically, theo- 
logical problems. In fact, so concerned is Percy 
with religion that his artistic problem will be 
how to keep his novels from becoming thesis- 
ridden. But if he has usually solved that prob- 
lem, and I think that he has, it is in good part 
because he has such a sure grasp on the concrete 
detail of life and because he can render his 
characters credible. Thus, in spite of his repudi- 
ation of the stereotyped version of the Southern 
novel—a repudiation that he has made in inter- 
view after interview—he is nevertheless one of 
the most intensely regional of our present-day 
novelists. 


himself to be an acute social critic—a sensitive 

novelist of manners, whose range pretty well 
covers the social scene of his region. In this 
area he is, of course, not alone. Peter Taylor 
and Eudora Welty do this sort of thing admir- 
ably. Moreover, the novelist of manners—if we 
extend the term just a bit—is to be found 
throughout the country. 

Consider, for example, our most recent Nobel 
laureate in literature, Saul Bellow. Bellow’s 
novels have a wide range in social types and in 
atmosphere and tone. But it is fair to say that 
he has become a consummate novelist of man- 
ners. He is more fiercely scathing in some of his 
judgments than are most of his contemporaries. 
He indulges more fully in the absurd. But he 
clearly implies a moral center, and again like 
Percy or Welty or Taylor, say, he has his own 
special material, the well-to-do American Jew. 

Both Mr. Sammler’s Planet and Humboldt's 


| want to be more specific still: he has proved 
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Gift, Bellow’s last two novels, contain satiric 
accounts of the New York intellectual, of the 
Public Relations man, of the handsome young 
woman on the make, and of less flamboyant 
members of the American middle-class. 

Walt Whitman’s America, in Bellow’s late 
novels, has got rich, corrupt, and a little zany. 
Even the members of the literary crowd are, for 
all their disdain of businessmen, also on the 
make, and very knowledgeable about money. 
One such character in Humboldt’s Gift, Orlando 
Huggins by name, is described as “one of those 
radical bohemians who knew money,” and the 
author goes on to comment, “In avant-garde 
New York everybody knew money.” 

I have already mentioned the element of the 
absurd in Bellow’s last novels. Consider the 
following scene. Humboldt, the failed poet, 
finally goes quite off his rocker with jealously 
and “on Sixtieth Avenue, in front of Howard 
Johnson’s,” jumps on the young man whom 
he falsely suspects is his wife’s lover. The 
young man is rescued by a group of lesbians, 
dressed up as longshoremen, who had just been 
having ice cream sodas together in the Howard 
Johnson’s. They break up the fight and pin 
Humboldt’s arms behind him. Then, “the women 
prisoners at the detention center on Greenwich 
Avenue [having been aroused by the noise of 
the fracas] begin shrieking from the open win- 
dows and unrolling toilet-paper streamers.” 

The excuse for these absurd juxtapositions 
and comic confrontations, if any justification is 
deemed necessary, is the comically improbable 
nature of American urban society—at least as 
Bellow sees it. 

The mode, then, is satiric and comic, but not 
wholly so. Even the failed poet Humboldt is 
allowed his due of integrity, and the narrator 
Citrine is allowed, for all his folly, an ability 
to distinguish between Good and Bad, the spur- 
ious and the genuine. 

The moral center of Bellow’s Mr. Sammler’s 
Planet is even more clearly set forth. Dr. Elya 
Gruner becomes, in the eyes of Artur Sammler, 
a quiet hero, and his death, the austerely noble 
death of a stoic, becomes a kind of high-water 
mark of fortitude in a world that has lost its 
standards and sunk into moral squalor. Mr. 
Sammler’s own credentials for making such 
judgments are impressive. In his own lifetime he 
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has seen much that is good and much that is 
obscenely wicked. He has himself narrowly 
escaped death in the Nazi extermination camps. 

At the beginning of the novel he observes 
that “You had to be a crank to insist on being 
right,” and at the end of the book he tells Dr. 
Gruner’s spoiled and utterly corrupt daughter 
that “New York makes one think about the 
collapse of civilization, about Sodom and Gom- 
orrah, the end of the world.” In Bellow’s novels 
there is much that is amusing, much that has to 
do with fun and games, but some of Bellow’s 
characters, including perhaps Bellow himself, 
take a very dim view of the present quality of 
our society. 


by the distinguished Negro novelist Ralph 

Ellison from his own special perspective. 
(I use the term Negro rather than black because 
Mr. Ellison has said that he prefers that term.) 
His celebrated novel Invisible Man remains the 
best single piece of fiction done from the Negro’s 
perspective. The specific form of Invisible Man 
is that of the Bildungsroman, the story of a 
youth’s education and development into a man— 
a development not merely to the statutory age 
of adulthood but to a clear and unillusioned 
view of reality in mid-twentieth-century Amer- 
ica. The most important knowledge of all gained 
by the narrator is the knowledge of how he 
appears to most of the members of the society 
around him. He is not seen as an individual 
human being; instead he is so hooded by a 
stereotype that his personhood becomes entirely 
unremarked. That is why he is truly an invisible 
man. 

The mode of Ellison’s book is that of a fic- 
tional autobiography, but the novel is not so 
personally centered that it leaves American his- 
tory out of account or that it does not comment 
brilliantly and perceptively on the manners and 
behavior of society, white as well as black. 
Furthermore, though Invisible Man is an im- 
passioned account of human suffering, it is 
much more than a protest novel designed to 
exhaust its impact with immediacy on one target. 
This novel seems to me quite as pertinent today 


T he contemporary American scene is viewed 


Saul Bellow at the Library of Congress, January 
21, 1963. Information Office. 
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Ralph Ellison in the Whittall Pavilion of the Library 
of Congress, with (from left to right) Roy P. Basler, 
director of the Reference Department, Mrs. Ellison, 
and L. Quincy Mumford, then Librarian of Congress, 
January 6, 1964. Information Office. 





























as it was when it was first issued. The reasons 
for its permanence are easy to state: its basic 
issues are not topical but universal; it does 
argue for particular ideas, but its final concern 
is for universal truths. To cite only one example 
of the book’s timelessness: Ellison gave us in- 
stances of “radical chic” decades before that 
term was invented. 

Not the least significant feature of this im- 
pressive work is Ellison’s techniques of narra- 
tion and description. He manages to render his 
commentary on race relations in contemporary 
America through the behavior of his characters. 
To use Aristotle’s terms, the “philosophy” 
which his book contains is embodied in the 
“history” that the book relates. The hero-narra- 
tor can comment on himself and his world as 
much as he likes, without ever seeming to be 
making a stump speech of it. Such a feat is 
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John Updike, whose latest novel, Rabbit Is Rich, is 
published by Knopf. Photograph courtesy of Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright © 1981 Ellen Dahlberg. 


obviously easier to describe than for many a 
novelist to perform. 

John Updike is another brilliant commentator 
on the American social scene, though in much 
of his work the events recorded are outrageous 
and the juxtaposition of elements absurd. See, 
for example, the sex life of suburbia as described 
in Updike’s novel Couples, or the literary life as 
described in Bech, or the heady mixture of the 
love of God and sexual love expressed in the 


confessions of a churchman and pastor in A 
Month of Sundays. All three of these works 
have an outlandish main character who seems 
to have come out of the theater of the absurd. 
Nevertheless, as critic after critic has pointed 
out, Updike has a serious moral interest that is 
reinforced by an informed interest in theology. 
What is the relation of the wit and comedy to 
Updike’s underlying vein of seriousness? I con- 
fess that I do not always perceive it. About the 
wit, however, there can be no doubt. His novels 
bubble with it and are usually exuberantly 
written. 


This observation applies to a great many of 
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our serious novelists. Their fictions are thought- 
fully constructed, and the writing is often superb: 
sentence by sentence they are written up to the 
hilt. Not for a long time—perhaps never be- 
fore—has there been a literary phenomenon 
quite like ours. Yet, whether carefully thought- 
out constructions and scintillating writing are, 
in themselves, enough to produce great novels 
may be debatable, though I have no intention 
of debating it here. 

What is beyond debate is that ours is an age 
of highly sophisticated craftsmanship. One finds 
such brilliant writing in many of our novelists. 
John Gardner, for instance, is only one of the 
many present-day writers who show it. One 
finds it even in some fiction writers who are 
dismissed as not serious, merely excellent enter- 
tainers. Yet a writer such as Peter DeVries is a 
joy to read, and his comic wit never becomes 
mere sparkling froth. 

There has been, then, in our fiction a shift 
away from history and the great epic themes 
toward commentary on a particular society— 
commentary with overtones of satire. One can 
observe a shift more extreme still: a shift to a 
concern for the individual and for his relation 
to the culture. This movement takes at least 
two forms: the first is to treat history from the 
perspective of the individual; the second is to 
disregard history altogether. 


very persuasively that the epic was no 

longer possible for us. Why? Because we 
lacked a general community of values, shared 
values that could be expressed in the tale of 
some hero, some truly representative leader, a 
man whose story could sum up the strengths and 
weaknesses of a whole people. Thus, Tate argued 
that there was no possibility of an American 
Iliad or a Beowulf. MacLeish’s Conquistador, 
Tate pointed out, was, in spite of its epic sweep 
and magnificent language, finally a lyrical poem, 
not at all an epic. This story, told ostensibly 
as an account of the conquest of Mexico and 
the breakdown of a total culture, amounted in 
fact to a personal lament for the old conquista- 
dor-narrator’s loss of youth and his marvelous 
experience as a follower of Cortez, an experi- 
ence now reduced to fading memories. So also, 
Hart Crane’s The Bridge, in spite of his splendid 


S= years ago the late Allen Tate argued 
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passages of description, did not really constitute 
an account of how America served as a bridge 
between an old world and a new world and so 
carried in its very being an almost infinite 
promise. Cranq’s poem was also at core a lyric, 
centered upon {he poet himself, on his personal 
longings and his frustrations. 

I think that |Tate had hit upon a great truth 
about America); poetry. This personal and lyric 
tendency was|already well established in the 
nineteenth century. Whitman attempted to por- 
tray the “self” of universal democratic man 
through portraits of himself. One remembers 
that in his “epical’” work on America, Leaves 
of Grass, the central poem was significantly en- 
titled “Song of Myself.” A generation or so 
later, Eliot wisely made of his Waste Land not 
an epic proper that should express communal 
values, but a poem about the loss of those 
values. Moreover, the very structure of the 
poem was one of no apparent structure. The 
poem itself became “A heap of broken images, 
where the sun beats.” 

Likewise, Pound’s unfinished Cantos is frag- 
mentary, though many of the fragments are 
eloquent. It is, in spite of its review of man’s 
historic cultures, a record of Pound’s own physi- 
cal wanderings through Europe as an expatriate 
and his spiritual wanderings through the corri- 
dors of history. In short, as most of us now see 
it, Pound’s hundred and more Cantos form an 
intensely personal poem. 

When we turn to the last thirty years, we 
may ask whether there has been any essential 
shift from this pattern. I think not. Our con- 
sciousness is still suffused with the sense of 
past history and of the fact of cultural crisis. 
These ideas are widely dispersed throughout the 
poetry of the present age. If we want to find 
such consciousness in its most intense form I 
think that we should look into the poetry of 
Robert Penn Warren and of Robert Lowell. I 
shall postpone for the time any comment on 
Warren. At the moment I want to consider 
Lowell. His later poetry—the poetry of his 
Notebook: 1967 to 1968—is filled with a com- 
mentary on various historical persons and 
events. His attempt to reduce them to meanings 
that he and we can comprehend is audacious. I 
believe, however, that such efforts to take his- 
tory by storm are less successful than Lowell’s 
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Robert Lowell at the Library of Congress, October 
31, 1960. Information Office. 


account of history when it is frankly mediated 
through personal experiences. 

For example, his powerful “For the Union 
Dead” is indeed about our Civil War, but it 
derives its strength from the poet’s sardonic 
view of contemporary America and particularly 
from his poem’s being anchored to Boston, his 
birthplace. Lowell watches an underground 
parking garage being dug under Boston Com- 
mon. The vibration is shaking a low-relief 
sculpture done long ago by Augustus St. Gau- 
dens to commemorate the Colonel Shaw who 
died at Fort Wagner while leading his black 


infantrymen to the attack. After Lowell de- 
scribes the scene portrayed by the sculptor he 
comments: 


Two months after marching through Boston 

half the regiment was dead; 

at the dedication 

William James could almost hear the bronze 
Negroes breathe. 

Their monument sticks like a fishbone 

In the city’s throat, 

Its Colonel is as lean 

as a compass needle. 


The poet implies that this city in which 
“giant finned cars nose forward like fish; / [in 
which] a savage servility / slides by on grease” 
is fully disoriented, having no regard for the 
direction to which Shaw’s compass needle 
points. 

Much of Lowell’s poetry written about the 
time of “For the Union Dead” constitutes frank 
revelations of his early life, including his rela- 
tion to his parents and his other relatives. The 
examples thus provided by Lowell, as we see 
now, looking backward, were a powerful impe- 
tus to what was soon to be known as “con- 
fessional poetry.” It can scarcely be claimed that 
Lowell invented the confessional mode, for poets 
have been telling us about their inner lives 
from almost the beginning of time. Yet our re- 
cent decades have produced a spate of such 
poetry along with verse by poets who had little 
of interest to confess or whose confessions 
amount to little more than shrill and plaintive 
prose. 


further poetic mode that has become 
A powerful in recent years is a poetry that is 
primarily concerned with the texture of 
sensory experience—the tang and savor of 
things, the weight and density and sensual qual- 
ity of the data reported by the senses. In such 
poetry not only is history dismissed but state- 
ments of any kind. The poet is content if he can 
register the immediate impact of sensory experi- 
ence. 

This impulse was, of course, foreshadowed 
early in the century in the work of the Imagists. 
It was a special predilection of Marianne Moore, 
whose poems about birds and beasts and special 
landscapes became a pleasant feature of the 
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first half of our twentieth century. Another 
powerful impetus to such “physical poetry,” as 
the poet John Crowe Ransom was to call it, was 
provided by William Carlos Williams, with his 
often quoted dictum: “No ideas but in things,” 
a notion that many of his own poems exemplify. 

The tendency to write a poetry that stresses 
the concrete particularity of our world has been 
fed from many sources—as a revulsion from 
the poetry and doctrine of earlier masters like 
Eliot, as a rejection of all lingering traces of the 
metaphysical and the transcendental, as a final 
dismissal of nineteenth-century rhetoric, as a 
movement toward primitivism or toward non- 
Western philosophy. Anthropology, the reli- 
gious rites of the American Indian, Zen Bud- 
dhism, and the mysticism of India have influ- 
enced it. One could illustrate such a conception 
of poetry from poets like Gary Snyder on the 
West Coast and Charles Olson on the East, and 
from literally dozens of American poets in be- 
tween. 

Eliot and Yeats believed that the poet could 
get at the transcendent only through particular 
images. The importance of the concrete and 


specific is firmly grounded in almost every 
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twentieth-century conception of poetry. Yet the 
very dictum “no ideas but in things” implies 
that finally it is indeed an idea that the poet is 
to seek. Moreover, the very nature of language 
sees to it that any collocation of things tends 
to carry with it a symbolic aura, and once we 
have arrived at a symbolism, we are on the 
way to some kind of transcendence—we have 
literally passed beyond isolated and particular 
things. I think that a poetry without ideas is 
insufficient, though I have to agree that in litera- 
ture we properly arrive at attitudes and ideas 
only through a presentation of concrete parti- 
culars. 

“A Cold Spring” from Elizabeth Bishop’s 
1955 volume will furnish a good instance of what 
a poetry heavily tilted toward things can be. 
Even if this poem lacked its first line, in which 
the season is mentioned, the text itself would 
suggest the quality of spring—its typical land- 
scape, its look and feel, its promise—even when 
it makes a chilly start. The poem is dedicated 
to a friend living in Maryland: 


Elizabeth Bishop in the office of the Poetry 
Consultant, Library of Congress. Information Office. 











A cold spring: 

the violet was flawed on the lawn. 

For two weeks or more the trees hesitated; 
the little leaves waited, 

carefully indicating their characteristics. 
Finally a grave green dust 

settled over your big and sunless hills. 
One day, in a chill white blast of sunshine, 
on the side of one a calf was born. 

The mother stopped lowing 

and took a long time eating the after-birth, 
a wretched flag, 

but the calf got up promptly 

and seemed inclined to feel gay. 


The birth of the calf tells us something about 
spring and other such beginnings—their fre- 
quent ungainliness, their sometimes earthy real- 
ism—for example, the placenta swinging like “a 
wretched flag” from the cow’s moving jaws— 
yet nonetheless a flag of triumph and a portent 
of future joy. Here is the rest of the poem: 


The next day 

was much warmer. 

Greenish-white dogwood infiltrated the wood, 

each petal burned, apparently, by a 
cigarette-butt; 

and the blurred redbud stood 

beside it, motionless, but almost more 

like movement than any placeable color. 

Four deer practised leaping over your fences. 

The infant oak-leaves swung through the 
sober oak. 

Song-sparrows were wound up for the 
summer, 

and in the maple the complementary cardinal 

cracked a whip, and the sleeper awoke, 

stretching miles of green limbs from 
the south. 

In his cap the lilacs whitened, 

then one day they fell like snow. 

Now in the evening, 

a new moon comes. 

The hills grow softer. Tufts of long 
grass show 

where each cow-flop lies. 

The bull-frogs are sounding, 

slack strings plucked by heavy thumbs. 

Beneath the light, against your white 
front door, 

the smallest moths, like Chinese fans, 

flatten themselves, silver and silver-gilt 

over pale yellow, orange, or gray. 

Now, from the thick grass, the fireflies 


begin to rise: ( 


up, then down, then up again: 
lit on the ascending flight, 
drifting simultaneously to the same height, 
—exactly like the bubbles in champagne. 
—Later on they rise much higher. 
And your shadowy pastures will be able 
to offer 
these particular glowing tributes 
every evening now throughout the summer. 


No one would want to deny the exquisite 
detail of the description. But we are getting 
much more than a heap of images piled up at 
random. We are learning something about our 
world and about the inner world of ourselves. 

One could push the general point further still. 
Wallace Stevens, who has exerted so powerful 
an influence on the present generation of poets, 
valued the precise image as much as anybody. 
But he had a very real interest in philosophy, 
and one of his finest poems, a late poem in his 
own life, is entitled “To an Old Philosopher in 
Rome.” It has to do with the last days of George 
Santayana, as they were spent in his nursing 
home at the Convent of the Little Blue Nuns in 
Rome. The nuns, the candlelight, the noises of 
the city’s traffic outside, the books piled beside 
the old man’s bed—these, all of them, are there 
in the poem, but Stevens makes them say some- 
thing far beyond themselves. He celebrates 
Santayana as a kind of secular saint who has 
created out of his own unbelief in the Christian 
heaven a heaven which is nevertheless authentic 
and to which the old philosopher is an heir and 
which he is now on the point of entering. 


hus far I have said a good deal about 
[sto and tendencies in modern poetry, 
and surely they are worth taking into ac- 
count. Yet, when all is said and done the only 
distinction ultimately worth making is that be- 


tween the poems that are authentic poems— 
whatever the school—and those that are not. 


I am tempted to go on to say that most of the 
revolutions in poetry—not all, of course, but 
most—are really palace revolutions—mere sea- 
sonal alterations of the current slogans and 
catchwords and a changing of the guard of 
which masters are to be respected and imitated. 
In any case, the very best poems of any age are 
likely to incorporate a number of the current 
themes and pressing issues of the time. 
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Perhaps the best way to conclude my discus- 
sion of the last three decades is to bring forward 
such a poem. For this purpose I choose a poem 
from Robert Penn Warren’s most recent volume, 
Being Here. 1 choose it because it is relatively 
brief, because it gathers up three of the themes 
that haunt so much of our current poetry—the 
themes of time, history, and personal identity— 
but most of all because I think it is a very fine 
poem in its own right. 

The title of the poem is “Speleology,” that is, 
the study of caves, and it tells of the author’s 
discovery of a cave when he was a child of six 
and his attempt later, as a boy of twelve, to 
explore it. This time he comes armed with a 
flashlight. Once he is deep inside the cave he 
tells us: 


I cut off the light. Knew darkness and depth 
and no Time. 

Felt the cave-cricket crawl up an arm. 
Switched light on 

To see the lone life there, the cave-cricket pale 

As a ghost on my brown arm. I thought: 
They are blind. 
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Robert Penn Warren reads at the Library of 
Congress, December 5, 1955. Information Office. 


Crept on. Heard, faintly below 

A silken and whispering rustle. Like what? 
Like water—so swung 

The light to one side. I had crawled out 

A ledge under which, far down, far down, 
the water yet channeled 

And sang to itself, and answered my high 
light with swollen 

White bursts of bubble. Light out, unmoving, 
I lay, 


Lulled as by song in a dream, knowing 

I dared not move in a darkness so absolute. 

I thought: This is me. Thought: Me—who 
am I? Felt 

Heart beating as though to a pulse of 
darkness and earth, and thought 

How it would be to be here forever, my heart, 


In its beat, part of all. Part of all— 
The poets have throughout history likened 





time to a river. Two of the great Romantic 
poets, for instance, compared it to an under- 
ground river. Wordsworth did so in a beautiful 
poem called “Yew Trees,” and Coleridge in 
“Kubla Khan” writes of an enchanted garden 
where Alph, the sacred river, ran “Through 
caverns measureless to man, / Down to a sun- 
less sea.” 

So it is in Warren’s poem. The river he hears 
becomes the river of time flowing almost silently 
into the sea of oblivion which is here a sea of 
literal darkness as well as of death. 

The boy’s own heart seems to him the only 
thing alive in this night of absolute darkness, 
and his heart, the center of his life, pulses in 
time to the rush of the dark river that has 
carved out this cave. 

But the flashlight suddenly slips out of his 
hand and with a scream he wakes from the 
reverie into which the river’s song has lulled 
him. 


But I woke with a scream. The flashlight, 

It slipped, but I grabbed it. Had light— 

And once more looked down the deep 
slicing and sluicing 

Of limestone where water winked, bubbles 
like fish-eyes, a song like terror. 


When the flashlight, burning once more, re- 
veals the bubbles dancing on the rushing stream, 
Warren once again draws on his poetic heritage. 
Poets before him have seen a man’s life as 
simply a bubble floating on the stream of time 
which bears all away. The bubble lives for only 
a moment as a separate entity and then winks 
out and becomes simply a part of the stream on 
the surface of which it had its brief existence. 

With the recovery of the flashlight, the crisis 
is over, and presumably the boy had no great 
difficulty in finding his way out of the cave. 
But the experience evidently cut deep into his 
memory, and as the concluding stanza tells us, 
it has haunted him in later life. 


Years later, past dreams, I have lain 

In darkness and heard the depth of that 
unending song, 

And hand laid to heart, have once again 
thought: This is me. 

And thought: Who am I? And hand on 
heart, wondered 

What would it be like to be, in the end, 
part of all. 


And in darkness have even asked: Is this all? 
What is all? 


This poem asks all the old, old questions that 
have renewed themselves with a special poig- 
nance in our secularized world. Who am I, I 
who was born, will die, and will subside into 
the world of matter, and yet am able to trans- 
cend it to the point of knowing as no other 
animal can know that I was once nothing and 
that I shall again be nothing as I sink back into 
general nature. Is my life in fact all that exists 
for me? What is the reality that encompasses 
me and yet which I can see beyond? The poem 
proffers no answers, nor perhaps can there be 
answers; yet to ask the questions in this fashion 
almost suffices. 

It seems to me a magnificent lyric. If it does 
not gather up all our pressing themes, and it 
does not, it does put three intertwined ones with 
great authority. I wish for the sake of our epoch 
that I could say that it is a fair representative of 
our present literature. It is actually an especially 
fine example. But much of our poetry and of 
our fiction is good, very good. 

Is it, however, as good as that of the first half 
of our century, which William Butler Yeats 
shortly before his death declared had produced 
more good poets than “any period of the same 
length since the early seventeenth century”? It 
is possible that Yeats exaggerated. In any case, I 
shall not claim that our last three decades con- 
stitute such a golden age as he suggests. But I 
shall not settle for anything less than an age 
of silver, and silver is a noble metal, not to be 
disdained. Moreover, our silver is of full weight, 
of a very high degree of fineness. The skill of 
our best craftsmen who work it is excellent, 
and at least we have a God’s plenty of them. 


CLEANTH Brooks, the distinguished American teacher 
and critic, is the author of many books, including 
The Well Wrought Urn (1947), Understanding 
Poetry (1938, with Robert Penn Warren), Literary 
Criticism: A Short History (1957, with W. K. 
Wimsatt) and William Faulkner: The Yoknapa- 
tawpha Country (1963). Library of Congress fellow 
from 1951 until 1962, he is currently Gray professor 
of rhetoric emeritus at Yale University. 

Professor Brooks presented this lecture at the 
Library of Congress on the occasion of the thirtieth 
anniversary celebration of the Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund. 
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Don Quijote in the Library of Congress 


BY ALEXANDER COLEMAN 


Don Quijote slaying a dragon. 
WINTER 1982 A Teodoro Miciano illustration for Don Quijcte. 





particular interpretation of the book 
called El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote 
de la Mancha, one that was probably not at all 
imagined by Cervantes himself as he wrote it. 
This is one of the many wonders that the book 
conceals so effortlessly. For instance, during the 
eighteenth century in Europe, Cervantes exem- 
plified the “prime wit of Spain, author of rare 
fancies and wittie inventions,” which is one way 
of saying that during the Enlightenment the 
book was viewed as edifying entertainment, to 
be esteemed for its comic and serious satiric 
thrust. For those readers, it was a book full of 
“Quixotic” whimsy in conflict with just the 
opposite—bedrock experience, the kind that 
might be called “Sanchesque.” No one wept for 
Don Quijote in the eighteenth century, nor was 
he generally seen to be melancholic or sad; he 
was laughed at, though. He was seen as a gentle- 
man, a caballero, an exalted spirit of folly battl- 
ing against earthly ills. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, on the other hand, they wept copiously 
over the Don’s defeats and misadventures. Such 
disparate writers as Schiller and Dostoyevsky 
saw little farce in the book. It was neither a 
merry tale nor a satire. As they read their ver- 
sion, the book took on tones of nobility, pathos, 
and the romantic tragedy of life that the sunny 
disposition of the previous century was not 
inclined to see or read into the work. In our day, 
Marxist and Existentialist versions of Don 
Quijote lurk about in our libraries. Further trans- 
figurations surely await us in the future. 
The same might be said for our changing vis- 
ual image of Don Quijote and his faithful squire 
and servant Sancho Panza. How have artists and 


FE ach century of readers has created its 


illustrators seen the immortal duo over the cen- 
turies? Cervantes certainly forced the prospec- 
tive artist’s hand by giving specific and detailed 
descriptions of their physical profiles. Not all 
authors have been so painstaking—there may 
exist thin or portly Fausts, emaciated or plump 
Hamlets, and Candides of thin, medium, or 
stocky build. But Don Quijote is irrevocably 
tall and thin, a bag of bones in fact, while 
Sancho is, to balance things out, short and fat. 
It has to be that way. Cervantes’s text will allow 
for nothing else. Nineteenth-century German 
critics sensed that these opposing physiques and 
personalities expressed the inevitable dialectic in 
man’s nature between the world of fantasy and 
the world of reality. Fortunately, chronology 
forbids us to think that Cervantes had Hegel in 
mind when writing his classic work. 

So it would seem that philosophers have 
pored over the book and found in it what they 
had already discovered within themselves. They 
have used the book as a mirror, and there is 
nothing wrong with that. But graphic artists of 
all kinds—painters, sketchers, and engravers— 
have to be a bit more humble as they consider 
their image of Don Quijote and Sancho and 
illustrate the immortal text. Cervantes has cir- 
cumscribed what can be done, but within these 
limits the artist’s imagination is unfettered and 
free. 

As for the fortunes and popularity of the 
book, it certainly has had its ups and downs, 
both inside and outside of Spain. Cervantes’s 
masterpiece, like so many other works of the 
Spanish Golden Age, had little echo or response 
in rationalist eighteenth-century Spain, where 
literary life, such as it was, barely crept along 
under the stifling influence of the then reigning 
French cultural hegemony. In that epoch, Goya 
was the glorious exception in art, the genius 
who dramatized, by his own example, the pov- 
erty of the written word in Spain before the 
Napoleonic invasions. But Cervantes and his 
creations paid no mind to such inattention; they 
already had a vigorous life of their own. As 


I. Vanderbank’s portrait of a pensive but placid Don 
Quijote in his library. Reproduced from a 1738 
English edition of Don Quijote, published in London 
by J. & R. Tonson. Rare Book and Special 
Collections Division. 
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experienced travelers on this earth, they quietly 
left the madre patria and found much more of 
a home in England during those days. Odd, but 
true. 


Sterne, Tobias Smollett, or Henry Fielding 

without the benign presence of the work of 
Cervantes. Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, as a mat- 
ter of fact, was written “in the manner of Cer- 
vantes”; Tom Jones also. Even the most cursory 
glance at the Library of Congress’s stupendous 
collection of rare editions, many in translation, of 
El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha 
(mostly gifts of Leonard Kebler) bears out this 
impression. Certainly, during the eighteenth 
century, Spain continued to publish a good num- 
ber of editions of the work. The Spanish people 
read it and loved it, but the Francophile intel- 
lectuals and courtiers seemed somewhat em- 
barrassed by it—so Spanish, you know, so 
castizo. During the same period in England 
(between 1700 and 1774, to be exact), six differ- 
ent translations were publisher; Tobias Smol- 
lett’s rollicking translation alone accounted for 
no less than thirteen editions. Furthermore, the 
first completely illustrated version of the novel 
was published in London in 1738, with a rich 
set of engravings by I. Vanderbank. What is 
surprising about this enterprise is that this four- 
volume London edition was not of one of the 
above-mentioned translations; it was published 
in the original Spanish. A delectable treasure 
for bibliographies, it was underwritten and 
sponsored by Countess Montijo, wife of the 
then former Spanish ambassador to the Court of 
Saint James. 

The numerous engravings by Vanderbank for 
this sumptuous edition exude a sense of placid 
contentment in the English manner, no matter 
how violent the imbroglio being depicted. Van- 
derbank’s portrait of Don Quijote in his library 
is a good case in point. The vision is clearly of 
Quijote as a reader, but there is no sense that 
his study is crowded with innumerable books of 


I could hardly imagine the work of Laurence 


Sancho, in ecstasy, listening to his master, by 

I. Vanderbank. Reproduced from a 1738 English 
edition of Don Quijote, published in London by 

J. & R. Tonson. Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division. 
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José del Castillo’s particularly Spanish depiction of 
Don Quijote and Sancho. Reproduced from a 1780 
Spanish edition of Don Quijote, published in Madrid 
by Don Joaquin Ibarra and La Real Academia 
Espafiola. Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division. 


chivalry, some good, some mediocre, and many 
bad. Vanderbank depicts Don Quijote pensively 
pausing from reading a book, one of just a few. 
and gazing into space, his elongated finger keep- 
ing his place in the text. The portrait vaguely 
recalls the image of a meditative Shakespeare, 
though here much thinner (of course) than the 
rather jowly bard on the frontispiece of the first 
folio. This Quijote-Shakespeare is not being 
driven mad at all by reading books of chivalry, 
or any other books for that matter. Vander- 
bank’s Quijote is awaiting placid deistic inspira- 
tion from above and does not seem to be in- 





Francisco de Goya’s interpretation of Don Quijote’s 
derangement. Reproduced from Givanel Mas y 
Gaziel’s Historia Grafica de Cervantes y del Quijote 
(Madrid: Editorial Plus Ultra, 1946). Rare Book and 
Special Collections Division. 


spired by the unreal adventures of an Amadis 
of Gaul or a Tirant lo Blanc, readings which 
sent Cervantes’s hero out onto the dusty byways 
of Spain. As for Vanderbank’s depiction of Don 
Quijote “freeing” the galley slaves, we see a 
measured, contemplative hero, looking on with 
humanistic concern at the slaves, while they 
themselves (looking distinctly Apollonian, by 
the way) entreat the sympathetic knight for 
their freedom. Sancho listens to his master, in 
ecstasy. We are very far from Castile and La 
Mancha. In all of Vanderbank’s engravings, we 
witness scenes not from Spain but from the 
cultural atmosphere of Restoration England, 
where the physical violence and openly Quixotic 
interventions Cervantes gives us in his text are 


not visually endorsed; rather, all is reduced, and 
beautifully so, to a happy, bucolic colloquy 
among men of reason. 


Spaniards must have been when they first saw 

those magnificent tomes from London. Spanish 
and English political and cultural relations have 
always been parlous, but for England to have 
been the first to produce such a superb edition 
in honor of Spain’s most distinguished writer 
must have been too galling to imagine. The re- 
action was not long in coming, by Spanish time 
standards. In the year 1780, under the reign of 
Carlos III and forty-two years after the English 
edition, the Royal Spanish Academy finally pro- 
duced its own four-volume edition of the novel, 
this time with engravings by various artists. 
The depiction by artist José del Castillo of Don 
Quijote and Sancho marks the first indigenous 
portrayal of the pair and, in many ways, it also 
marks the beginning of a particularly Spanish 
view of the hero and his squire. I would not say 
that the work of del Castillo is in any way re- 
markable from the iconographic point of view, 
but it certainly makes up for the academy’s 
dawdling. 

The Royal Spanish Academy did not attempt 
to coerce the artists into a single point of view, 
but there must have been something of a con- 
test as to whose works were to be included in 
this monumental edition. As it happens, one of 
the losers in this competition was Francisco de 
Goya, an exacerbated conscience who was not 
about to forget a slight. In one of his Caprichos, 
Goya gives us his Don Quijote, done in venge- 
ance against the academy. It is an apocalyptic 
version which, in one fell swoop, destroys the 
stately pretensions of the del Castillo or any 
other contemporary version. Goya’s depiction is 
nothing less than stunning—it is an act of imag- 
inative penetration into Don Quijote’s derange- 
ment, a cohabitation with Cervantes’s demons, 
a darkly comic vision. Don Quijote looks as if 
he had just stepped onto a high voltage wire. 
After all, books did electrify him, in a way! 


[= imagine how piqued many patriotic 


Gustave Doré’s portrait of the Don’s elongated and 
heavily bandaged visage. Reproduced from an 1863 
French edition of Don Quijote, published in Paris 
by Librairie de L. Hachette et Cie. Rare Book and 
Special Collections Division. 
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Daniel Urrabieta Viérge’s view of a frenzied Don 
Quijote in his library. Reproduced from Givanel 
Mas y Gaziel’s Historia Grafica de Cervantes y del 
Quijote (Madrid: Editorial Plus Ultra, 1946). Rare 
Book and Special Collections Division. 


The portraits by Goya and del Castillo repre- 
sent the polar opposites of Quixotic portraiture 
—the one an “official” version, done according 
to the reigning customs of decorous imaginative 
engraving, the other a trip into the darkest 
reaches of the soul. On many occasions, the 
Spanish poet Federico Garcia Lorca used the 
term duende to qualify or disqualify a work of 
art. Duende is often translated into English as 
“hobgoblin” or “fairy,” thereby giving the word 
a vaporous quality which Lorca did not intend. 
The work of an artist possessed by duende is 
the work of an imagination possessed by a 
demonic vision, carried to the farthest limits by 
its own penetration into a dark, primeval world. 
Goya has duende; del Castillo does not. 


ous Hispanic portraiture of Don Quijote, I 

shall not tarry too long over the renowned 
series of drawings done by Gustave Dore—some 
370 illustrations, of which 129 are full-page por- 
traits or scenes. I suppose that he has created one 
of the most famous portraits of Don Quijote—a 
still eager and canny Don with elongated, heav- 
ily bandaged visage. Of all the innumerable 
images available to us, this one more than likely 
matches the contemporary reader’s perception 
of the Don, such is the quality of humorous 
intensity and transcendence that Doré’s artistry 
gives to the work of Cervantes. But may I be 
permitted to intrude with a lightly critical com- 
ment? Doré’s art, as is the art of so many ar- 
tists whose acquaintance with the Castilian and 
Manchegan landscape is based upon intense but 
relatively brief visits, is the work of a pictorial 
mind which relishes a kind of grandiose, heavily 
detailed, and heavily populated realism. But 
there is a peculiar quality to the Spanish land- 
scape, one that becomes evident to those who 
finally penetrate the secret of its splendid empti- 
ness and grandeur. That kind of physical pres- 
ence of the Castilian landscape is also contained 
in Cervantes’s book. Flaubert said it so well: 
“How one really does see those roads of Spain, 
without having them described at all by Cer- 
vantes!” It is this peculiar vacuity which is 
not available to easy description or simple ac- 
cumulation of detail. If I get a sense of unease 
as I leaf through a book of Doré’s Cervantes 
illustrations, it is because of their busy quality, 
their Alpine sublimity, their incessant piling up 
of detail, and their unwillingness to let empty 
space on the page contribute to the final effect. 
Empty space, after all, should be a positive 
thing, something that does not need to be filled 
in all the time, as Chinese and Japanese painters 
have demonstrated so convincingly over the 
centuries. 

Among the many Spanish artists of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries (including Dali 
and Picasso, of course) who have in some way 
approximated the eerie sense of space inhabited 
by Cervantes’s Don Quijote and the innumer- 
able characters in the novel, I would like to 
bring to the reader’s and viewer’s attention two 
artists who have not received the attention that 
they merit as illustrators of the novel. I am 


S: I am particularly interested in indigen- 
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speaking of Daniel Urrabieta Viérge (1851- 
1904) and Teodoro Miciano (1903-1974). There 
are epic aspects to both these artists’ lives. In 
spite of his French-sounding name, Urrabieta 
Vierge was born in the town of Getafe (near 
Alcala de Henares) of French-Basque parentage. 
His father was a distinguished illustrator, and 
both father and son were to spend much of their 
lives as expatriates in Paris. The son was para- 
lyzed on his right side by a stroke when he was 
thirty-three and learned to paint and draw again 
with his left hand. He did the Quijote illustra- 
tions during this period, and his technique is 
remarkable for its art nouveau overtones, sensi- 
tive use of space, and fine choice of detail. 
Among all the illustrations that this disting- 
uished artist gave us, I recommend above all 
others the incomparable portrait of Don Quijote 
in his library—an Iberian loco if there ever was 
one. The fine play of light and shadow, the 
frenetic, chaotic disorder of the tomes strewn 
throughout the room, the wavering, Van Gogh- 
like lines all combine to give us the portrait of 
a gentleman in the process of being deranged 
by books—a reader whose brains, as Cervantes 
tells us, simply got dried up (“se le secd el 
cerebro”) by the hallucinatory impressions made 
upon him by print, that passive, silent hypno- 
tist. 


Spanish engraver and etcher Teodoro 

Miciano and the work of Cervantes is just 
as passionate and discerning as that of his prede- 
cessors, but since he is still unknown as one of 
the contemporary illustrators of the Quijote, let 
us take this time to examine his achievements. 
After searching for a word or two to describe 
what Miciano has done, I can think of only one 
phrase—“una quijotada.” Often, this expression 
is used pejoratively in Spanish, but I am cer- 
tainly not doing so now. A quijotada denotes 
any action which has at least a touch of the 
Quixotic about it, that is to say, an action which, 
at least in the beginning is so impractical, so 
apparently impossible to realize that only a 
Citizen Quijote of today would try to bring it 
about. Miciano had something of Quijote in 
him and he executed a long, patient, and labor- 
ious quijotada. Consider that over a period of 
two decades, with no governmental aid or other 
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Don Quijote, sick and in bed 
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Don Quijote and Sancho among the windmills 
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financial assistance, Miciano and a sponsoring 
group of three dedicated wine and sherry mak- 
ers from his birthplace (Jerez de la Frontera) 
succeeded in publishing a complete, four-volume 
illustrated Quijote, the first bibliophile edition 
of the work ever published in Spain. The ob- 
stacles that loomed before Miciano when he and 
his Jerezian friends proposed the edition in 
1947 were so apparently insurmountable that it 
might be instructive to enumerate them right 
now. Let us start with the problem of the paper 
to be used for this bibliophile edition. Anyone 
who opens this edition immediately notes that 
the paper is of a thickness and a texture unlike 
any available today, but quite similar to the 
paper used in great book manufacturing of the 
past. This paper took two years to fabricate, by 
hand, in the Casa Guarro of Barcelona. Two 
artisans were employed to produce this fine 
paper, using only linen rag as base. The type 
was commissioned from England; it was used 
only once for each page and it was then dis- 
carded. The printing was done on a hand screw 
press—the same kind used by all fine printers, 
past and present—which Miciano bought in 
Barcelona in 1943 for 3,000 pesetas (around 35 
dollars). 

The project took twenty-one years to com- 
plete. It was begun in 1947 and finished in 
1968. By that time, both of the sponsoring 
bibliophiles from Jerez de la Frontera, the 
brothers José Maria and Alfonso Jurado, had 
died, but their su,~ ort was continued by their 
children. Miciano himself was the designer of 
the volumes and the printing technician, as well 
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Sancho enthroned 


as the artist who produced 432 engravings—80 
full-page portraits or scenes, 128 horizontal 
chapter headings, which give a synthetic view 
of the major action in the text about to be read, 
125 square character portraits, which open the 
initial paragraph of each chapter, and 328 dec- 
orations or impressions at the end of chapters, 
which summarize the action as seen through the 
eyes of Don Quijote. Three hundred sets were 





Don Quijote’s burning library 


printed on the Barcelona paper, plus ten on 
Dutch paper and ten on “Japanese Ancient Em- 
pire” paper. Each page is laid out in the style of 
the Gutenberg Bible—two columns of forty- 
four lines each. Fittingly enough, the printing 
was done in Barcelona, the city which has the 
longest and most selective tradition of fine book- 
making and bibliomania in Spain. As you may 
recall, Don Quijote visited a printshop in Bar- 


celona toward the end of the novel. In that 
instance, the Don, somewhat irritated, quickly 
left the place after having spied a copy of the 
so-called false Quijote, the dreadful imitation by 
Avellaneda, not the true Quijote of Cervantes. 
Miciano’s edition might now help alleviate Don 
Quijote’s long-standing pique at that Barcelona 
printer who was so indiscreet as to leave a copy 
of the spurious Quijote lying around while the 
real Don Quijote was looking around, with gim- 
let eye. 


eodoro Miciano was, by training, a pro- 
"| ‘essiona engraver and distinguished 

teacher of many generations of graphic 
artists in Spain. He was also a valued contributor 
to the rich variety of Spanish philatelics; many 
of his engravings were published as stamps by 
the Fabrica de moneda y timbre, the Spanish 
printing house and mint combined. As an artist 
and a technician, Miciano was more at home with 
clearly carved realism than with fantastic, sur- 
realistic flights. His engravings for the Quijote 
edition are in no way flamboyant or demonstra- 
tive; they do not call attention to themselves. In 
an interview, he made a surprising statement. 
He confessed that, from his point of view as an 
illustrator and “illuminator” of the text of Cer- 
vantes, he instinctively felt that the genius of 
Doré was too “imaginative” in nature to capture 
the peculiarities of the Iberian landscape. It is 
precisely in this area that Miciano triumphs. The 
limitless horizon of the Castilian meseta jumps 
out at us from the page. If Miciano has humble 
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views toward the function of art in relation to 
text, we must conclude that above all he wished 
to serve the text and not overwhelm it. His 
thoughts about the figure of Don Quijote are 
also instructive. For him, Don Quijote is not to 
be described as a madman (“un loco”). For this 
artist, Don Quijote is something else; he is a 
visionary (“un exaltado”). The difference is 
essential for our understanding of the aesthetics 
governing the art of Miciano, and it is precisely 
on this point that many other illustrators have 
gone awry. Miciano’s Quijote is not a mere tilter 
at windmills; he is a figure living in the illu- 
sionary and miragelike quality of the Cervantian 
text, where the words are in motion, like plat- 
forms moving under us at a circus show. Every- 
thing is shifting, the world is in constant flux, 
time is short, and the actors are on stage in this 
book. Don Quijote acts out most of his comic 
and exalted role on a limitless stage that is the 
stern, uncluttered geography of Spain. Miciano 
has visualized it; he has brought it to us in this 
edition with dramatic clarity. In this masterpiece 
of fine book manufacture and artistic intuition, 
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Don Quijote’s adventure with the lions 


Miciano’s work strikes us as an essentially Iber- 
ian artifact—intense, bare, concentrated. Over 
the years, the English and the French have had 
a good go at it, and they have produced mar- 
vels, but it was about time that the book came 
back to Spain, and in such a splendid vehicle. 

Teodoro Miciano died in 1974. After leafing 
through his four volumes here at the Library of 
Congress and reading about his patience and 
tenacity, I cannot help but imagine that he died 
a happy man. 


ALEXANDER COLEMAN is Professor of Spanish and 
Comparative Literature at New York University and 
a frequent writer of articles on contemporary Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and Spanish-American literature. 
Dr. Coleman’s books include Other Voices: A Study 
of the Late Poetry of Luis Cernuda (1967) and E¢a 
de Queirés and European Realism (1980). 
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This article is an abridged version of an 
Engelhard Lecture on the Book presented by the 
author at the Library of Congress on March 25, 
1981. Sponsored by the Center for the Book, the 
Engelhard lecture series was established by Mrs. 
Charles W. Engelhard in memory of her 
husband. 


ld books tend to become antiques. Like 
C)in or Chippendale, they pass from 

auctions to collectors to treasure houses, 
and out of daily use. Of course the reader in 
search of an eighteenth-century volume can find 
one, but he usually has to venture into the 
strange world of rare book rooms. If he is a 
student in a university, he may be overcome 
with awe: here lies the inner sanctum of the 
campus, its ultimate repository of learning, its 
cultural core. If he is a researcher in a national 
library, he may be seized with fear and tremb- 
ling. For here the book sits in state, surrounded 
by vaulted ceilings and paneled walls. To reach 
it, he must walk past guards, down halls, and 
into inner chambers, where he checks his brief- 
case, forswears ink, and lowers his voice until 
he is absorbed in the reverential silence that 
reigns over the room and at last The Book ap- 
pears. 

How different was the world in which that 
book came into being. Brawny, bawdy, rowdy, 
and crowded, it was the antithesis of today’s 
rare book room. Benjamin Franklin stepped 
into that world two and a half centuries ago, 
when he entered Watt’s printing house near 





An eighteenth-century depiction of a printing shop. 
Compositors are setting type at left, in the most 
well-lit parts of the room nearest the windows. 
Workers are inking the type in the form on the 
press at center and to the right men work the 
presses and pull printed sheets. 

Engraving by C. N. Cochin from C. Henault, Nouvel 
Abrégé chronologique de l'histoire de France, 3d ed. 


(Paris: Prault pere, Prault fils, Desaint & Saillant, 
1749), p. 268. 
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Lincoln’s Inn Fields in London as a nineteen- 
year-old journeyman. He was immediately 
struck by the stench of beer: 

“My companion at the press drank every 
day a pint before breakfast with his bread and 
cheese, a pint between breakfast and dinner, 
a pint at dinner, a pint in the afternoon about 
six o'clock, and another when he had done his 
day’s work. I thought it a detestable custom.” 
When Franklin switched from the press to the 
composing room, the compositors demanded 
the payment of the traditional five shillings of 
“bien venu” before admitting him. Ben had 
already paid this entrance fee to the pressmen, 
so he refused. He was then assaulted by practical 
jokes, having “little pieces of private malice” 
practiced on him, his sorts mixed, and his matter 
broken. Eventually he caved in and paid up to 
the chapel, and soon he was reforming its code 
of conduct, commending the nutritional virtues 
of porridge over beer for breakfast. * 

The early-modern printing shop was a world 
of its own, a world we have lost and cannot 
recapture simply by consulting the books that 
it produced. To get behind its books, we must 
go to the archives of printing houses, where we 
can observe the men at work and listen to the 
bosses talking about them. 

The richest archives come from the Société 
typographique de Neuchatel (STN), a Swiss 
firm that produced French books for readers 
everywhere in Europe during the last two dec- 
ades of the eighteenth century. As the STN 
drew labor from printing centers in France, 
Switzerland, and the Rhineland, its directors 
developed a network of recruiting agents, who 
dispatched journeymen and discussed the labor 





market in a stream of letters, which reveal 
some basic assumptions about work and work- 
ers under the Old Regime. 


he most revealing exchange of letters oc- 
7 curred in 1777, when the STN doubled the 

size of its shop in order to print the quarto 
edition of the Encyclopédie of Diderot and 
d’Alembert and when the boom in printing 
encyclopedias had strained resources throughout 
the industry. The workers took advantage of this 
temporary labor shortage by moving from job to 
job, whenever they could find better pay or 
working conditions: hence the theme of journey- 
ing, which recurs throughout the letters. The 
STN’s greatest inducement in hiring workers 
was probably “le voyage,” a sum of money 
which corresponded roughly to the amount a 
man would have made during the time it took 
him to walk to his new job. Workers preferred 
to spend ten or twelve hours on the road, with 
stops at country inns, to heaving at the bar of a 
press or bending over type cases for an equal 
amount of time. Their journeys became a kind of 
paid vacation and journeying a way of life, at 
least during the journeyman’s early years. 

Sometimes one can follow the men by the 
dates on letters. For example, on June 16, 1777, 
at the height of the Encyclopédie boom, a 
Parisian recruiter sent off six workers to Neu- 
chatel, promising that they would receive 
twenty-four livres in voyage upon their arrival. 
They reported to the STN exactly two weeks 
later, having averaged thirty-six kilometers a 
day. As they made about ten to fifteen livres 
a week, their travel money covered two weeks’ 
wages—good compensation for a cross-country 
hike in the early summer. 

But the STN refused to pay the voyage until 
the men had worked for at least one month. 
The recruiter had neglected to inform them of 
this proviso; and in case they refused to accept 
it he had kept their belongings (“hardes’’) as 
a kind of security deposit, which he later ship- 
ped to the STN. The men then had no choice 
but to set to work, composing and printing the 
Encyclopédie. Their names appeared regularly 
in the foreman’s wage book for eight weeks, 
long enough for them to collect their voyage 
and their hardes—and then they disappeared. 

Some of them turned up a few weeks later 


in Genevan shops, which were also printing the 
Encyclopédie. At least one went to the shop of 
Barthélemy de Félice, who was producing a rival, 
“Protestant” version of the Encyclopédie in 
Yverdon. One pressman, Gaillard, surfaced in 
Paris a year later, asking to be rehired by the 
STN. He repented for “all the faults he com- 
mitted,” according to a letter written for him by 
a Parisian leather merchant, and he was ready to 
set out for Switzerland once more—for the third 
time.” 

What were Gaillard’s “faults”? His letter 
does not say, but the STN’s correspondence 
shows that men often “deserted” after getting 
in trouble. Sometimes they ran off after piling 
up debts or collecting “salé,” a small advance 
on the next week’s wages. They rarely accumu- 
lated capital and were often tempted to leave 
one town in order to escape debts and to collect 
some voyage in another. As a result of these 
incidents, the employers’ letters struck a note of 
basic mistrust whenever they referred to work- 
ers. Workers were unreliable. If they did not 
make off with their voyage or their salé, they 
would fail to show up because they were drunk. 
At worst they would act as spies, either for the 
French police or for rival publishers. * 

Comments made by employers also suggest 
some unspoken premises about what moved 
workers. For example, the STN instructed an 
agent who was dispatching some workers from 
Lyons: “We promise to pay them, after arrival, 
twelve livres for their voyage, provided they 





In the composing room, a compositor chooses type 
from the case for the composing stick in his left 
hand, his eye on the manuscript copy. A second 
compositor moves a justified line of type from the 
composing stick to the galley. At right a worker 
planes the type in an iron chase, tapping the letters 
with a mallet to guarantee an even surface for 
printing. 

Various pieces of loose type include a letter S and 
six different size spaces. A composing stick has 
letters inserted in it and three justified lines of type 
include both roman and italic letters. 


“Imprimerie en lettres, l’opération de la casse.” 
Engraving from the Encyclopédie plate volumes, 
Recueil de planches, sur les sciences, les arts 
libéraux, et les arts méchaniques, avec leur 
explication, vol. 7 (Paris: Chez Briasson, Le Breton, 
1769), ‘Imprimerie en caractéres,” plate 1. 
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remain with us at least three months . . . and 
you may assure them that they will be satisfied 
with us and with this country, where good wine 
grows.” * The assumption was that work was 
mixed up with wine—and that employment 
would be short. 


ployers seemed to treat workers as things, 
They ordered them in batches, like paper and 
ink. As the STN explained to an agent in Lyons, 
In the course of the hiring and firing, the 
employers seemed to treat workers as things. 
They ordered them in batches, like paper and 
ink. As the STN explained to an agent in Lyons, 
“They should come assorted, that is, so many 
compositors, so many pressmen.” * It sometimes 
rejected these “assortments,” if the goods were 
shoddy, precisely as it did in its purchases of 
paper. Thus it reprimanded a recruiter in Lyons: 
“Two of those whom you have sent to us have 
arrived all right, but so sick that they could infect 
all the rest; so we haven’t been able to hire 
them. No one in town wanted to give them 
lodging. They have therefore left again and took 
the route for Besancon, in order to turn them- 
selves in at the “hdpital.”® As the hépital usually 
meant death for the disease-ridden poor, the 
STN must have known that it was probably 
sending those men on the last leg of their last 
tour de France—and it was no easy road across 
the Jura Mountains from Neuchatel to Besancon. 
Occasionally the incoming letters showed 
some sympathy for the men. For example, a 
master printer in Bern recommended an old 
compositor as follows: “He is a good worker, 
who worked quite a while in Neuchatel some 
time ago, but I must tell you that his sight and 
his hearing are beginning to go and that his old 
age means that he no longer has the speed in 
composing of a robust young man. Still, as 
you will only be paying him piece rates, I beg 
you to keep him as long as you can; for he is 
reduced by his indigence to a pitiful state.” ” 
The fact remains that the Bernois had fired 
him and that the Neuchatelois refused to hire 
him. Indeed, the STN fired two-thirds of its 
workers as soon as it completed the Encyclo- 
pédie, despite the protests of one of the direc- 
tor’s daughters, who wrote to him while he 
was on a business trip and she was tending the 


I: the course of the hiring and firing, the em- 


shop, “One can hardly turn out on the street, 
from one day to the next, people who have 
wives and children.” ® That objection had not 
occurred to the director, who brushed it off 
with a lecture about profitability. 

But how did the workers themselves repre- 
sent their condition? Despite the research of 
specialists like E. P. Thompson, Maurice Garden, 
and Rudolf Braun, historians have failed to 
make direct contact with eighteenth-century 
artisans. But printers were an unusually literate 
group. Some of them exchanged letters, some of 
which were intercepted by the masters and 
have survived in the papers of the STN. 

One of those precious specimens of worker- 
to-worker communication is a note by an 
Avignonese compositor called Offray to a 
Savoyard called Ducret, who was on the com- 
posing crew of the STN. Offray had recently 
quit the STN in order to join the shop of 
Bathélemy de Félice at Yverdon, where, he as- 
sured Ducret, conditions were much better. To 
be sure, employment with Félice had its dis- 
advantages: the “professor,” as the men called 
him, never lent his employees a penny, and the 
German workers did not get on well with the 
French. But life was cheaper and the shop better 
run than in Neuchatel. And above all, there was 
plenty of work: “Work here is sufficient. . . . 
You will not need to worry about work.” ® The 
availability of work could be a source of worry, 
because the masters hired by the job. When they 
finished printing one book, they often fired the 
hands who had worked on it and then hired new 
ones when they were ready to begin another. 

Thus Offray passed on reports about the avail- 
ability of jobs in other shops in the area. 
Heubach of Lausanne needed a compositor and 
maybe even a foreman. There was room for at 
least two pressmen in Yverdon and also for 
three compositors, because three of Offray’s 





A case of roman letters arranged as they commonly 
were in Paris in the eighteenth century. Capitals 
and small capitals are at the top with unusual 
characters used least frequently. Lowercase roman 
and italic type is at the bottom of the case. 


“Imprimerie, casse.” Engraving from the 
Encyclopédie plate volumes, Recueil de planches, 
vol. 7, “Imprimerie en caractéres,” plate 3. 
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comrades were secretly planning to walk out on 
Felice the next Sunday. “It’s not that there is 
any lack of work, but only because of the caprice 
of the workers—and me first of all—to change 
jobs all the time.” 

Finally, Offray sent news about mutual 
friends in other shops and sent his regards to his 
former mates in Neuchatel: “I wrote to M. 
Gorin, and when I hear from him, as I hope I 
will, I’ll let you know. Please say hello to M. 
Cloches, M. Borrel, M. Poncillon, M. Patin, M. 
Ango; and don’t forget by old mate Gaillé.... 
My wife also sends her greeting to all these 
Messieurs. I had forgotten M. Lancy, whom I 
greet also, as well as Madame pot-au-lait.” ’° 
The nicknames, the allusion to other exchanges 
of letters, and the sense of a shared network of 
friends all suggest that the workers had de- 
veloped their own information system and ex- 
changed letters of recommendation about their 
bosses—or “bourgeois” as they called them— 
just as the masters and recruiting agents ex- 
changed letters about the workers. ™ 

Workers and bourgeois did not live together 
in the familial coziness imagined by some his- 
torians of preindustrial Europe. They prob- 
ably hated each other as much as they did in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. But they 
shared common assumptions about the relation- 
ships between them—that is, about the funda- 
mental character of employment. They expected 
it to be erratic and irregular, possibly stormy 
and probably short, but nothing that would 
remotely resemble such modern phenomena as 
the forty-hour, nine-to-five work week, with 
time-and-a-half for overtime. 


eighteenth-century printers and their mas- 

ters, but what was work in and of itself? Its 
subjective reality may always elude historians, 
but it is possible to measure its productivity by 
analyzing the wage book kept by Barthélemy 
Spineux, the STN’s shop foreman. Every Satur- 
day evening, Spineux noted how much work 
each man had done during the preceding week 
and how much pay he had received for it. 
Spineux tallied the compositors’ output accord- 
ing to the signatures on the bottom of the sheets 
they had composed and reckoned the output of 
pressmen by thousands of impressions. By 


S uch were the attitudes toward work among 


counting the ens in the actual texts, one can use 
Spineux’s record to calculate the number of 
motions made by each compositor each week as 
he transferred type from the case to the com- 
posing stick. One can also calculate the number 
of times each pressman pulled on the bar of his 
press. Unfortunately, these calculations involve 
some strenuous exercises in “analytic bibliog- 
raphy,” but a bibliographical analysis of Spi- 
neux’s wage book provides the first precise 
record of output and income among preindustrial 
workers. 

Without wandering into complexities and 
presenting charts and graphs, I would like to 
go directly to the main conclusions that I have 
drawn from my statistics. First, it is clear that 
the personnel changed at a tremendous pace. 
Almost half the work force was new every six 
months, and the shop as a whole was rarely the 
same from one week to the next, because the 
men came and went péle-méle, according to 
the irregular availability of jobs and their own 
“caprice,” as Offray put it. It would be mis- 
leading to extract averages from such as erratic 
pattern, but it seems that the men fell into two 
main groups: transients, who usually stayed 
with the STN for less than six months, and 
regulars, who remained for a year or more. The 
regulars tended to be older, married men, al- 
though they included some youths. And in the 
case of compositors, they were identified with 
particular jobs. For example, one veteran, Bertho, 
handled most of the typesetting on the Encyclo- 
pédie for eighty-eight weeks and left the STN 
as soon as it had printed its last volume. Thus 





The composing room communicates with the press 
room, shown above on the opposite page, through 
the door in the center of the rear wall. At left a 
worker lays a sheet of paper, from the reams stored 
on the high shelves around the walls, on the press. 
Next, the type is inked, and to the right a man 
operates the press, while another checks the inking 
of the sheets pulled and applies ink to the surfaces 
of two ink balls. 


A bird's-eye view of the press shows the chase 
where the forms containing the type are secured 
for printing. 

“Imprimerie, l’opération d’imprimer et plan de la 
presse.” Engraving from the Encyclopédie plate 
volumes, Recueil de planches, vol. 7, “Imprimerie en 
caractéres,” plate 14. 
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the statistics bear out the emphasis on jobs— 
“ouvrage” or “labeur” in the printer’s jargon— 
which shows up so strongly in the letters of the 
workers. 


Secondly, by tracing the composition and / 


presswork done by every man on every sheet 
for a period of five months in 1778, it is possible 
to see how the foreman coped with the irregular 
supply of labor. Pressmen worked downstream 
of compositors in the flow of work. So if several 
compositors quit the STN, a proportionate num- 
ber of pressmen had to be fired. Thus in the 
week of October 10, three compesitors left the 
STN, reducing the size of the composing crew, 
or “casse,” from thirteen to ten workers, and 
the foreman cut the press crew, the work force 
at the “presse,” from twenty to twelve while 
total output declined by half. A new job and 
a fresh infusion of compositors would reverse 
the process, as in the period from September 5 
to 19, when the casse grew from nine to twelve 
workers and the presse from thirteen to eighteen 
while output doubled. The graph of manpower 
and productivity is extraordinarily jagged. It 
soars and plunges dramatically from week to 
week, suggesting that labor management was 
a balancing act, performed at a heavy cost, both 
economic and human. 

Thirdly, it is possible to trace the output and 
income of individual workers, and here, too, the 
pattern shows enormous variety, both from 
worker to worker and in the behavior of the 
same worker from week to week. Typographers 
belonged to what is often called, rather mis- 
leadingly, the “labor aristocracy”—that is, they 
were skilled craftsmen who made twice as much 
money as common laborers. As long as their 
work held out, they could bring home about 
100 Neuchatel batz or 15 livres tournois a week 
—enough to support a family and a good deal 
more than the earnings of textile workers, 
masons, and carpenters in France. But they 
frequently earned far less than they were cap- 
able of earning not because the work gave out 
but because they chose to do less of it. 

In the week of October 3, for example, the 
output of one compositor, Tef, dropped by half 
(from 92 to 46 batz), while that of another, 
Maley, increased by a third (from 70 to 105 
batz). Each man had plenty of copy to set but 
preferred to work at his own pace, in erratic 


spurts. The irregularities were even more pro- 
nounced among the press crews. Chambrault 
and his companion earned 258 batz and ran off 
18,000 impressions in the week of June 13; and 
in the next two weeks their output plummeted 
to 12,000 and then 7,000 impressions, while 
their combined income dropped to 172 and 101 
batz. 

Most crews worked well below their full 
capacity most of the time. Only rarely can the 
drops in their productivity be attributed to holi- 
days or a decline in the supply of work. The 
men slowed down or stopped completely in 
order to enjoy “débauche,” an old tradition in 
the printing trade, as is suggested by the follow- 
ing entry in the records of the Plantinian Press 
of Antwerp, dated June 11, 1564: “The said 
Michel went to the brothel and remained there 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday; 
then on Thursday morning came back to sleep 
on a trunk in the room where he normally 
abode.” '* Although the papers of the STN do 
not provide such generous details about how 
the men spent their free time, they show that 
there was time and money to be spent. No 
matter how one works up the data in the wage 
book, one finds erratic patterns of labor—in its 
duration, rhythm, organization, productivity, 
and remuneration. 


attitudes expressed in the letters, the pattern 

begins to look significant. The two types of 
evidence complement one another, suggesting 
the basic character of work as it was experienced 
and understood by the workers themselves. But 
before jumping to conclusions, I would like to 
take account of a third variety of evidence, one 
which can be called “cultural” in the anthro- 
pological sense of the term. I mean information 
about the traditions, folkways, and lore of the 
printing craft. There is a great deal of it, scat- 
tered through sources like printers’ manuals 
and memoirs, notably those of Franklin and 


I: one compares the statistical data with the 





An upright screw hand press. 


“Imprimerie; Presse vue par le cété du dehors.” 
Engraving from the Encyclopédie plate volumes, 
Recueil de planches, vol. 7, “Imprimerie en 
caractéres,” plate 14. 
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Restif de la Bretonne. The richest source of all, 
however, is the Anecodotes typographiques of 
Nicolas Contat, a Parisian compositor who 
described his rise from apprentice to foreman in 
a shop of the rue Saint-Séverin in the 1730s and 
1740s. Contat’s account of how workers were 
hired, managed, and paid conforms in dozens 
of details to the picture that emerges from the 
papers of the STN. But it also adds a new 
dimension to that picture, because it is full of 
information about the culture of the printing 
shop, especially about rituals, slang, and jokes. 

Attributing his experience to a fictional lad 
named Jerome, Contat describes a great many 
ceremonies, mainly feast days like those of St. 
Martin and St. John the Evangelist. But he puts 
special emphasis on the rituals that marked an 
apprentice’s progress through the shop. For 
example, when Jerome joined the work force, he 
underwent a rite called “la prise de tablier” or 
taking of the apron. He had to pay six livres 
(about three days’ wages for a good journey- 
man) to the “chapelle” or shop organization; 
the journeymen also taxed themselves slightly 
(“la reconnaissance,” their payments were 
called). The whole work force repaired to Le 
Panier Fleury, one of the bistros patronized by 
printers in the rue de la Huchette, where the 
journeymen, with glasses filled, gathered around 
Jerome and the foreman. The subforeman ap- 
proached carrying the printer’s apron, followed 
by two “ancients,” one from each of the two 
“estates” of the shop—the casse and the presse. 
The foreman made a short speech and placed 
the apron over the boy, trying the strings be- 
hind him. Then the journeymen applauded, 
drank to his health, and he, too, recevied a glass 
and joined in the drinking. Everyone retired 
to a table, where a gargantuan feast was wait- 
ing for them. While cramming meat and bread 
into their mouths they talked, not “about 
theology or philosophy and still less of politics. 
Each one speaks of his job: one will talk to you 
about the casse, another the presse, this one of 
the tympan, another of the inkball leathers. 
They all speak at the same time, whether they 
can be heard or not.” At last, early in the morn- 
ing, they separate—sotted but ceremonial to the 
end: “Bonsoir, M. notre prote; bonsoir Messieurs 
les compositeurs; bonsoir Messieurs les im- 
primeurs; bonsoir Jéréme.” The text then ex- 


plains that Jerome will be called by his first 
name until his is received as a journeyman. ™ 

That moment comes four years later, after a 
good deal of hazing and two intermediary 
ceremonies called “Admission 4 l’ouvrage” and 
“Admission 4 la Banque.” The form is the same 
—a celebration over food and drink after tax- 
ing the initiate—but this time the manuscript 
gives us a précis of the speech directed at 
Jerome. 


The new->mer is indoctrinated. He is told never 
to bets. his colleagues and to maintain the wage 
rate. }: « worker doesn’t accept a price [for a job] 
and leaves the shop, no one in the house should 
do the job for a smaller price. Those are the laws 
among the workers. Faithfulness and probity 
are recommended to him. Any worker who 
betrays the others, when something forbidden, 
called “marron” [chestnut] is being printed, 

must be expelled ignominiously from the shop. 
The workers [blacklist] him by circular letters 
sent around all the shops of Paris and the prov- 
inces.... Aside from that, anything is per- 
mitted: excessive drinking is considered a good 
quality, gallantry and debauchery as folies of 
youth, indebtedness as a sign of wit, irreligion as 
sincerity; it’s a free and republican territory in 
which everything is permitted; live as you like 
but be an honnéte homme, no hypocrisy. 


In short, Jerome assimilates a clearly arti- 
culated ethos, which seems several light years 
away from the worldly asceticism of Max Weber 
and the work discipline of the modern factory. 
And at this point he receives a new name: he 
drops Jerome and becomes a “Monsieur’”’—that 
is he occupies a new “état” or social estate. He 
has gone through a rite of passage in the strict, 
anthropological sense of the term. * 

Meanwhile, of course, he has learned a trade. 
Much of the narrative concerns the way an ap- 
prentice picks up the skills of setting type and 
imposing forms. It even contains a glossary 





A chase packed with furniture—pieces of wood or 
metal that hold the type in place—shows the 
imposition of pages for the signatures A, B, and C 
at the top. Another shows imposition for signatures 
D, E, and F, below. 


“Imprimerie, imposition de ]’in-vingt-quatre le. et 
2e. forme.” Engraving from the Encyclopédie plate 
volumes, Recueil de planches, vol. 7, “Imprimerie 
en caractéres,” plate 11. 
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to help the reader through the technicalities. 
The glossary gives an idea of the slang that 
constituted the language of the craft and sug- 
gests the atmoshere in which the work was 
done. 


tory of gestures and jokes. At their most 
elaborate, the jokes took the form of 


7, 


7 he workers also developed a special reper- 


“copies,” or burlesque skits designed to bring 
the house down in gales of laughter and rough 
music. The supreme copie during Jerome’s years 
in the shop was staged by his fellow apprentice 
Léveillé, who had an unusual talent for mimicry. 
Forced to get up early and work late before re- 
tiring to a miserable room in the attic, the boys 
thought they were being treated like animals— 
worse, in fact, than the favorite animal of the 
household, a pet cat called “la grise,” who ate 
choice morsels from the master’s wife’s plate. 
Early one morning, Léveillé decided he had had 
enough of this injustice. He crawled out on the 
roof near the master’s bedroom window and 
began to howl and meow so loudly that he woke 
up the bourgeois and the bourgeoise. After a 
week of this treatment, the master commissioned 


the boys to get rid of the cats, and they gladly 
complied. 


Gleefully the two apprentices organized a cat 
massacre. Armed with tools from the shop, they 
clubbed every cat they could find, beginning 
with la grise. They staged a mock execution, 
stationing guards, naming a confessor, and pro- 
nouncing the sentence. Then they stood back 
and roared with laughter as a burlesque hang- 
man dispatched the cats on an improvised 
gallows. The master’s wife arrived in the midst 
of the fun and thinking she had seen la grise 
dangling from the noose, let out a scream. 
There was little the master could do, aside from 
scolding the men for slacking off work, because 
he had provided the occasion for the slaughter 
in the first place. The scene ended with the 
bourgeois retreating before a fresh chorus of 
laughter, and then it passed into the lore of the 
shop. For months afterward, Léveillé reenacted 
the entire episode in a kind of vaudeville rou- 
tine, a copie of a copie, which provided the shop 
with comic relief whenever work began to drag. 
After he finished his number, the workers would 
express their delight by running composing 


sticks over the type cases, banging hammers 
against chases, and bleating like goats. They had 
got the master’s goat, had made him “prendre 
le chévre.” 7° 

Of course jokes are not innocent, and this 
seems to be a case of especially meaningful 
joking. Léveillé’s copie shows how intensely the 
workers hated the bourgeois and their alien way 
of life—a matter not just of wealth and power 
but of incompatible sensitivities. Pleasure in the 
coddling of pets was as foreign to the artisans 
as delight in cruelty to animals was to the 
masters. The ritual element in the cruelty war- 
rants attention, because rituals abounded in the 
popular culture of the Old Regime, especially 
during periods of festivity like Mardi Gras, 
when the lower classes turned the world upside 
down in ceremonies that often ended with 
burlesque public executions. By condemning the 
cats, the journeymen printers symbolically put 
their masters on trial and vented their griev- 
ances in a mixture of street theater, carnival, 
and riotous witch-hunting. 


he conclusions to be drawn from this ma- 
T ea tend to be impressionistic, but I 

sense, first, a great emphasis on the specific 
and the concrete—the implements of work, con- 
versation about the job at hand, a general con- 
cern with the here and now and the everyday 
world of familiar objects and immediate rela- 
tions. The workers decked this world out with 
ceremonies and enlivened it with jokes, so work 
itself involved collective rituals, rites of passage 
and fun. There was no clear dividing line be- 
tween work and play, or labor and what now 
passes for “leisure,” a phenomenon that did not 
exist in the eighteenth century, when men mixed 
work and play indiscriminately throughout a 
twelve-, fourteen-, or sixteen-hour day. 

At the same time, the jokes and slang em- 
phasized the instability and irregularity of this 
kind of work—the violence, drunkeness, im- 
poverishment, walking off and being laid off. 
Work was job-oriented and occurred by fits and 
starts rather than by regular employment in a 
single firm. The craft lore confirms the pattern 
of rapid turnover that one can see in the wage 
books and the emphasis on voyages that 
emerges from the masters’ correspondence. As 
the men tramped from job to job, they identified 
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not with a class or a community or a firm but 
with the craft itself. They thought of themselves 
as journeymen printers, not simply as workers. 
They spoke their own language, revered their 
own saint (at least in Catholic countries), 
patronized their own bistros, and followed their 
own tour de France. Fellow-traveling even ex- 
tended to Sunday outings, when they would 
wander about country taverns together, some- 
times divided according to “estate,” the casse 
in one group and the presse in another, and 
brawling with rival groups of cobblers or 
masons. The printers defined themselves against 
other crafts—and also against their masters. If 
the highly developed lore and ethos of their craft 
prevented them from feeling solidarity with 
workers in general, it expressed a strong hos- 
tility to the bourgeois. The printing shop did 
not function as some kind of warm and happy 
extended family. It was an intense and explosive 
little world. 

In order to reconstruct that world, I have 
attempted to measure work statistically, to un- 
cover the attitudes toward it among the workers 
and their bosses, and to see how it became em- 
bodied in a craft culture. Those three elements 


fit together to reveal the meaning of work for 
the journeymen printers of eighteenth-century 
France and Switzerland. Other men in other 
crafts, and the great mass of unskilled laborers, 


probably understood their work differently, for 
the experience of working must have varied 
enormously. But if I could hazard one generali- 
zation from this very specific material, I would 
say that preindustrial work tended to be 
irregular and unstable, craft-specific and task- 
oriented, collective in its organization and indi- 
vidual in its pace—and that all these character- 
istics set it apart, as a general phenomenon, 
from work in the industrial era. 

Thus in attempting to see behind the book, 
one can catch a glimpse of changes in a basic 
element of the human condition, work itself. The 
early modern book does not cease to seem 
precious when viewed in this light, but it looks 
different—less like an antique and more like a 
shard found on an ancient burial ground. By 
digging beneath it, one can explore an archaeo- 
logical element in cultural history and an artis- 
anal element in the history of communication 
through print. 


Rosert Darnton is the author of The Business of 
Enlightenment: A Publishing History of the “Ency- 
clopédie,” 1775-1800 (1979) and Mesmerism and the 
End of the Enlightenment in France (1968). Profes- 
sor of history at Princeton University and a member 
of the Institute for Advanced Study there, he is also 
on the national advisory board for the Center for 
the Book at the Library of Congress. 
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n 1961, late on the calendar of appreciation, 

late in his own life, Theodore Roethke re- 

viewed Louise Bogan’s work in a highly 
favorable light. But he made the review an 
occasion for leveling his cannons at poetry by 
women in general, adding to the most frequent 
charges of lack of emotional and thematic range 
and lack of a sense of humor, these “aesthetic 
and moral shortcomings [I have abbreviated the 
list]: a concern with the mere surfaces of life 
... hiding from the real agonies of the spirit . . . 
running between the boudoir and the altar; 
stamping a tiny foot against God . . . caterwaul- 
ing; writing the same poem about fifty times.” ' 

For piquancy, not accuracy, I have chosen the 
most vivid of these calumnies as a seductive 
title to this talk. What size foot it is that stamps 
its outrage and frustration in a challenge of the 
Almighty, or what gender foot the shoe encases 
would seem irrelevant. One wonders also, in 
view of Roethke’s prime subject matter—love, 
the family, mortality, existential dread—how 
we are to differentiate the male poet’s concerns 
from the concerns of women poets. Surely, all 
that takes place between boudoir and altar con- 
stitutes a concern with more than mere surfaces 
of life—constitutes, in fact, all those prime con- 
cerns of Roethke’s. 

The time frame that I have chosen, somewhat 
arbitrarily, encompasses the twenties and thir- 
ties, an era in which such lively and idiosyn- 
cratic voices as Amy Lowell, Hilda Doolittle, 
Sara Teasdale, Edna Millay, Marianne Moore, 
Muriel Rukeyser, and Louise Bogan were being 
heard. For unlike Prufrock’s maidens singing 


Amy Lowell by Florence Ayscough. Photograph 
courtesy of Houghton Library, Harvard University. 
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Hilda Doolittle, about 1923, by Man Ray. 


each to each, American women poets were even 
then attracting a broad audience. Indeed the 
diversity, sophistication, and verve of contem- 
porary audiences for women’s poetry have their 
roots in this fertile time. And may I say paren- 
thetically that the audiences accorded this spring 
to the poets Adrienne Rich, Shirley Kaufman, 
Ruth Stone, Cynthia Macdonald, to cite a partial 
list, bear witness to this diversity and liveliness. 

Roethke’s gratuitous attack on women poets 
had its precursor in the earlier scuffle over the 
poems of Amy Lowell, one of the founders of 
the Imagist movement. Lowell, who came to 
poetry relatively late in life, published eight 
books between 1912 and 1922, and three more 
appeared in the years after she died in 1925. 
She claimed she was inspired to seek her place 
in modern poetry by reading the works of Hilda 
Doolittle, who first signed herself H. D. Ima- 
giste. The chief achievement of this short-lived 
school was its reform of the language of poetry, 
its distillation of common vernacular speech 
patterns and exact, specific description into 
tightly compressed lines. The three original 
dicta of the Imagist movement were: “1. Direct 
treatment of the ‘thing,’ whether subjective or 
objective. .. . 2. To use absolutely no word that 
will not contribute to the presentation. .. . 3. As 





regarding rhythm: to compose in sequence of 
the musical phrase, not in sequence of a metro- 


nome.” ” 


s the Imagist movement gathered strength, 
A& Pound, its chief proponent, attacked 

Amy Lowell’s free verse, labeling it 
Amygism. At a dinner presided over and paid 
for by Lowell, Pound left the table and returned 
wearing an old-fashioned tin washtub on his 
head like a helmet. Horace Gregory reports that 
“There was considerable talk and much laughter; 
the dinner was one at which all seemed cheerful, 
yet... the wearing of a bathtub as headgear 
could be interpreted as having several meanings 
. . . too much drink, Bohemianism, disrespect 
for the hostess—but all signs pointed toward a 
further coolness between Amy Lowell and Ezra 
Pound.” * Later, T. S. Eliot concurred in Pound’s 
denigration of her, assaulting Lowell in tones of 
appropriate hauteur, with the epithet of “demon 
saleswoman.” 4 

The importance of this small quarrel, not so 
much between opposing poetic factions as be- 
tween opposing sensibilities, was that it called 
attention to her diction, and the Victorian 
models of, say, Swinburne and Tennyson were 
thereafter considerably reduced in stature. Young 
poets were encouraged by the examples of the 
Imagists to experiment. Amy Lowell, witty, 
aggressive, eccentric, and rich, was one of the 
first American poets to attach herself to the new 
wave. 

Her poems stand up to scrutiny rather better 
than I had been led, by the critics, to expect. 
They are witty and direct. In her long discursive 
poem, “The Sisters,” addressed to Sappho, 
Emily Dickinson, and Elizabeth Browning, Amy 
Lowell employs a new, easy colloquial diction. 
The line is traditional, however, prevailingly 
iambic pentameter. She begins: 


Taking us by and large, we’re a queer lot 

We women who write poetry. And when you 
think 

How few of us there’ve been, it’s queerer 
still. 

I wonder what it is that makes us do it, 

Singles us out to scribble down, man-wise, 

The fragments of ourselves. Why are we 

Already mother-creatures, double-bearing, 

With matrices in body and in brain? 


Lowell goes on to stamp her foot—surely not a 
tiny one for she was a very large woman—first 
at Victorianism, then at God’s instrument, the 
Church: 


.. . Whose fault? Why let us say, 

To be consistent, Queen Victoria’s. 

But really, not to over-rate the queen, 

I feel obliged to mention Martin Luther, 

And behind him the long line of Church 
Fathers 

Who draped their prurience like a dirty cloth 

About the naked majesty of God.° 


Further, it is amusing to turn to Lowell’s book 
A Critical Fable, published in 1922, bearing in 
mind that in 1848 her illustrious ancestor, 
James Russell Lowell, published a book titled 
Fable for Critics. Amy Lowell’s poem consists 
in a dialogue between the poet, whom she calls 
“The Poker of Fun,” who defends Whitman, 
Poe, and Dickinson as America’s best poets, and 
James Russell, who responds [and please note 
the skillful echoing of James Russell’s jiggly 
anapests in Amy’s lines]: 


[“’] For the men, I’ll admit there is room for 
dispute; 

But the choice of Miss Dickinson I must 
refute.” 

Then seeing me shrug, he observed, “I am 
human, 

And hardly can bear to allow that a woman 

Is ever quite equal to man in the arts; 

The two sexes cannot be ranked 
counterparts.” 

“My dear Sir,” I exclaimed, “if you’d not 
been afraid 

Of Margaret Fuller’s success, you’d have 
stayed 

Your hand in her case and more justly 
have rated her.” 

Here he murmured morosely, “My God, 
how I hated her! 

But have you no woman whom you must 
hate too? 

I shall think all the better of you if you do, 

And of them, I may add.” I assured him, 
“A few. 

But I scarcely think man feels the same 
contradictory 

Desire to love them and shear them of 
victory?” 

“You think wrong, my young friend,” he 
declared with a frown, 
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Sara Teasdale by E. O. Hoppé, London. 


“Man will always love woman and always 
pull down 

What she does.” “Well, of course, if you 
will hug the cynical, 

It is quite your affair, but there is the 
pinnacle. 

She’s welcome to climb like man if she 
wishes.” 

“And fall with a crash like a trayful of 
dishes,” 

He answered at once... 


my Lowell is being reread by scholars 
Aw gradually she is being accorded 

her rightful place in the canon. I confess 
that in my undergraduate days at Radcliffe I 
never encountered anything by her except for 
the widely quoted poem “Patterns,” with its 
then-shocking finale: “Christ! What are patterns 
for?” Such contemporary anthologists as Emily 
Stipes Watts and Cora Kaplan are repairing this 
gap.” § 

American poetry in general flourished in the 
new little magazines of the post-World War I 
epoch. In Chicago the Little Review, founded in 
the teens by Margaret Anderson, was by 1917 
firmly tucked under the wing of Ezra Pound, 
who dictated its policy from abroad. Chicago 
also had Poetry Magazine, edited by the famous 
Harriet Monroe, whose autobiography, A Poet's 
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Life, still makes interesting reading.® And Lloyd 
Kreymborg in New York City undertook briefly 
a magazine called Others, around which a new 
group of experimentalists clustered. These in- 
cluded Mina Loy and Marianne Moore. 
Moore’s first book was published by Egoist 
Press in London in 1921. In her work the philo- 
sophic moralist and the naturalist come together. 
With her habit of close attention, with the pre- 
cision of the miniaturist, with the bedazzling 
colors of her detail there evolved a highly 
eclectic style, a syllabic line, a prosy speech 
pattern, and an extreme reliance on quoted ma- 
terial not merely to illuminate the poem but as 
an integral part of its intention. I was interested 
to learn that Moore and Hilda Doolittle had been 
classmates at Bryn Mawr and became friends 
for life; there is no discernible similarity be- 
tween their voices. Strong emotion has no place 
in Moore’s work. She does not observe or com- 
ment closely on personal relationships but 
directs the force of her attention to, as the 
Imagists would have had it, “the thing itself.” 
It has been suggested that Moore’s popularity 
in critical circles—she won a National Book 
Award, the Bollingen Prize, and a Pulitzer—was 
due at least in part to the fact that nowhere in 
her work does she dwell on intrinsically female 
themes. For she was a woman out of a Henry 
James novel: naive, eccentric, socially conserva- 
tive, witty, surprising, and dry. Her poems con- 
tain, as one critic puts it, “the zest of the lemon 
without the juice.” ? Hilton Kramer, reviewing 
the new Complete Poems published this year by 
Viking, decries the revisions Moore made in her 
lifetime, reducing, for example, her ars poetica 
poem from forty lines down to thirty and cut- 
ting out the wonderful imaginary toads in real 
gardens.’ But beyond the poetry stands the 
reputation she acquired, through media hype, as 
“the very archetype of the quaint literary spin- 
ster.” She may, Kramer avers, “very well have 
been the last spinster type created by the com- 
munications industry before the women’s move- 
ment radically altered the terms of media myth- 
making.” '? And it is amusing to remember her 
as the lady in the black tricornered hat, the lady 
posing for Life magazine at the zoo, the lady 
consulting with the Ford Motor Company man- 
agement over a name for their new car and the 
farcical outcome of that search for a suitably 





fleet animal name, all her notions rejected when 
the decision was taken to call the monster an 
Edsel. We can remember fondly her enthusiasm 
for baseball, her paeans of praise for the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. Some of us can also remember— 
and how many aeons ago it now seems!—that 
however androgynous her poems, Marianne 
Moore herself, upon receiving the Poetry Society 
of America’s Gold Medal in 1953, received also 
what Mary Ellmann calls “a short heavy rain 
of sexual references” '* with Robert Lowell’s 
encomium “she is the best woman poet in 
English” neatly shaved by Langston Hughes, 
who added, “I consider her the most famous 
Negro woman poet in America.” “ 

T. S. Eliot, one of the all-male jury who 
appraised Moore’s work in a collection of critical 
essays published in 1969, condescended to her 
thusly: “And there is one final and ‘magnificent’ 
compliment: Miss Moore’s poetry is as ‘Femi- 
nine’ as Christina Rossetti’s [Eliot cites no evi- 
dence to substantiate this startling remark]. One 
never forgets that it is written by a woman; but 
with both one never thinks of this particularly 
as anything but a positive virtue.” * Eliot’s 
statement rather particularly suggests its coun- 
terpoint: in other unexceptional contexts, poetry 
written by women is to be denigrated. 

Little critical attention has been paid to 
Moore’s long poem on marriage, published in 
1923, nor is it to be found in most anthologies. *° 
Possibly the critics did not know what to make 
of it. In the foreword to A Marianne Moore 
Reader the poet herself offers this disclaimer: 
“The thing (I would hardly call it a poem) is no 
philosophic precipitate; nor does it veil any- 
thing personal in the way of triumphs, entrap- 
ments, or dangerous colloquies. It is a little 
anthology of statements that took my fancy.” *” 
The poem begins: 


This institution, 

perhaps one should say enterprise 

out of respect for which 

one says one need not change one’s mind 
about a thing one has believed in, 
requiring public promises 

of one’s intention 

to fulfill a private obligation: 

I wonder what Adam and Eve 

think of it by this time. . . ."8 


Moore’s posture is that of the satirist, stamp- 


ing a tiny foot against the Creator of the Garden 
of Eden and deftly codifying the ritual that 
moves men and women from altar to boudoir. 
“Psychology,” she says, “which explains every- 
thing / explains nothing, / and we are still in 
doubt.” What a rich poem this is, and how 
fluidly and elusively it moves, out of mockery 
into a kind of longing, not quite erotic but 
entirely sensual. The stasis of the married rela- 
tionship elicits this image: ‘the heart rising / in 
its estate of peace / as a boat rises / with the 
rising of the water.” Adam is exonerated in the 
fall from grace, which is characterized as that 
“shed snakeskin in the history of politeness / 
not to be returned to again.” But the woman’s 
adulation of her partner comes in for its share 
of mockery: “the O thou / to whom from 
whom / without whom nothing,” Adam, who 
is given so many sententious lines to speak that 
we are embarrassed for him, “experiences a 
solemn joy / in seeing that he has become an 
idol.” Back and forth the poem weaves its intri- 
cate ironies, putting forth the male pomposities, 
the female frivolities, and vice versa, all in the 
service of delineating marriage, marriage, which 
is seen as a hippopotamus, “nose and mouth 
combined / in one magnificent hopper.” *® 


as the true Imagist of the Imagist movement 

when surely Marianne Moore, at least in the 
poems published in The Dial and those of the 
succeeding two decades, seems the more ada- 
mantly antiromantic, the more determinedly 
antipoetic of the two. She is the shining example 
Pound could have pointed to, the poet who kept 
her work free of what he called “emotional 
slither” by focusing directly on the observed 
“thing.” 

H. D.—Hilda Doolittle, whom Pound be- 
friended when she was fifteen, he sixteen—is a 
poet of longings. She longs for the classical 
grace and artistic harmony of ancient Greece, 
she longs for proof of her immortal soul, she 
longs for the spectacles of wildness in nature 
and for the ecstasy of love. An expatriate from 
the year 1911 on, she lived in England, and 
later, like Thomas Mann, in Switzerland. The 
account of her two years as Freud’s analysand in 
1933-34 seems today quite charming and naive. 
Despite her separation from Richard Aldington, 


|: is curious that H.D. is usually singled out 
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Marianne Moore in the Whittall Pavilion of the 
Library of Congress, October 21, 1963, before 
reading her poems. Information Office. 


whom she married in 1913 and left in 1919 after 
their child was born, despite her ongoing inti- 
mate arrangement from that time forward with 
Winifred Ellerman, the analysis centered mostly 
on H. D.’s yearnings to discover her immortal 
soul and be assured of the life beyond. All the 
while the bearded Father insisted that her notion 
of a life after death was the last and greatest 
fantasy, a gigantic wish-fulfillment. H. D. seems 
quite innocently to have hoped that because 
Freud recognized mythic patterns in dreams, he 
would teach her to, as she put it, “recognize 
messages about immortality in the hieroglyphic 
of the unconscious.” ”? A similar tunnel vision 
pervades the poems themselves. Their range is 
narrow, their intellectual concepts limited. But 
the lines are lucid, vivid, exact. Control is the 
watchword. The poet has pruned ruthlessly in 
an effort to make it new, small, and perfect. And 
so we have the season’s first pear, “the honey- 
seeking, golden-banded, / the yellow swarm” 
before which the I of the poem falls, “crying: / 
you have flayed us / with your blossoms, / spare 
us the beauty / of fruit-trees.” And this tenacity, 
from “The Walls Do Not Fall”: 
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In me (the worm) clearly 

is no righteousness, but this — 
persistence; I escaped spider-snare, 
bird-claw, scavenger bird-beak, 
clung to a grass-blade, 

the back of a leaf 

when storm-wind 

tore it from its stem. ... 

... I profit 

by every calamity; 

I eat my way out of it: 

gorged on vine-leaf and mulberry, 
parasite, I find nourishment: 
when you cry in disgust, 

a worm on the leaf, 

a worm in the dust, 

a worm on the ear-of-wheat, 

I am yet unrepentant, 

for I know how the Lord God 
is about to manifest, when I, 
the industrious worm, 

spin my own shroud.”! 


H. D. does not excerpt well, but a rereading 
of the Selected Poems will reward the traveler 
there with a nostalgic overview of the Greek 
myth. Later, the poems constructed on the 
mythic cornerstone grow increasingly Christian 
as H. D. pursued her desperate search for im- 
mortality, following her “bee-line / straight to 
the horde and plunder, / the treasure, the store- 
room” of resurrection.” (Let us hope that she 
gazes fondly at us from her secure place in the 
Beyond she so fervently sought.) 

From our observation post in the middle of 
1981, the foregoing poets’ lack of connection 
with the events of the real world spinning 
around them seems almost incredible. Few 
contemporary poets, whether they are poet- 
philosophers, lyricists, balladeers, or painterly 
abstractionists, seem so readily able to divorce 
themselves from geopolitical concerns, from 
scientific concepts, from at least some slantwise 
acknowledgment of what used to be called, in 
sixth-grade civics classes, “current events.” It 
is true that the onset of World War II wrung 
from Marianne Moore some anguished out- 
cries, notably “What Are Years?” and “In Dis- 
trust of Merits.” But it is not until we encounter 
the spirited polemics of Edna St. Vincent Millay 
that we find in this period between the wars an 
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expression, not necessarily of social conscience, 
but of social consciousness. In this earlier period 
of Amy Lowell, H. D., and Marianne Moore, we 
find innovation in form and style, we find the 
aura of the French cénacle. With the lyrical 
voices of Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie, and in 
many instances, the early Millay, we submerge 
in a kind of lyrical implosion, a world in which 
the private and the ironic insight becomes a 
kind of shared stoicism. 


Lowell’s. They shared as common bond a 

passionate attachment to Eleanora Duse, to 
whom Teasdale addressed several sonnets. 
Horace Gregory describes Teasdale in the fol- 
lowing passage: “She was as slender as Amy 
Lowell was stout—a thin, plain-featured woman 
with attractive grey eyes glinting behind pince- 
nez. Her manner was shy, her voice low-pitched 
and musical, her hair the color of dimly lighted 
gold.” **> Although Teasdale permitted—even 
promoted—rumors regarding her relationship 
with Vachel Lindsay, in truth she was chastely 
and safely married to, again, in Gregory’s words, 
“a heavily built, kindly, well-to-do proprietor of 
a shoe store in St. Louis, who remained in awe 
of her wit and her poetic gifts—while she re- 
mained as outwardly virginal as a 19th-century 
nymph carved out of marble.” *4 


S« Teasdale was a protégée of Amy 


Teasdale’s lyrics outgrew their early roman- 
ticism while never losing the lyric line and the 
lucid image. Louise Bogan had high praise for 
the posthumous volume Strange Victory, which 
appeared in 1933; “it shows classic depth and 
balance,” she wrote.” We can find a little poem 
in memory of Vachel Lindsay there, which does 
indeed demonstrate that classic balance. It is at 
the same time a cry from the heart of the living 
poet, a cry for immortality. Here is Teasdale, 
stamping a tiny foot, for Lindsay and, I suspect, 
for herself: 


“Deep in the ages,” you said, “deep in the 
ages,” 

And, “To live in mankind is far more than to 
live in a name.” 

You are deep in the ages, now, deep in the 
ages, 

You whom the world could not break, nor the 
years tame. 
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Fly out, fly on, eagle that is not forgotten, 

Fly straight to the innermost light, you who 
loved sun in your eyes, 

Free of the fret, free of the weight of living, 

Bravest among the brave, gayest among the 
wise.” 


Teasdale, of all the lyrical poets writing in 
this era between the wars, seems to me most 
deeply rooted in the nineteenth-century cult of 
the domestication of death. Her poems are suf- 
fused with the weight of premonition; death 
hovers always just in the wings. Precursors of 
her “moi,” the plaintive, fading poet, can be 
found in the little Evas and little Nells and dying 
Beth Marches of the last century. In them, dying 
becomes a stylized convention. Death is some- 
how to be acquiesced to in a spirit of selfishness. 
As Ann Douglas suggests, “The tombstone is 
the sacred emblem in the cult of the over- 
looked.” ?” 

Thus we have Teasdale quatrains like: 


Oh to relinquish, with no more of sound 
Than the bent bough’s when the bright apples 
fall; 


Oh to let go, without a cry or call 
That can be heard by any above ground. . . .8 


Moon, worn thin to the width of a quill, 
In the dawn clouds flying, 

How good to go, light into light, and still 
Giving light, dying.?® 


Sara Teasdale’s reputation was soon eclipsed 
by a more outspoken and dramatic voice in the 
person of Edna St. Vincent Millay. Admittedly, 
Millay’s flamboyances received encouragement 
during the Flapper twenties, a period of general 
discontent with the conventions. The interesting 
thing about her work is that the style is Keat- 
sian and correct, the lyrics display classic orna- 
mentation. But the feminism, the liberal ideal- 
ism, the new sexual freedom, at its best unself- 
conscious, at its worst marred by sentimentalism 
and bathos, come through untrammeled. To 
come of age poetically at a time when women 
had just won the right to vote was to enter with 
a brash swagger the new world where, theo- 
retically at least, women might control their own 
destinies. Early on, Millay took up cosmic 
themes. From rustic beginnings in a small 
coastal Maine town, she hurled herself into the 





life of Greenwich Village, there encountering 
such notables as Max Eastman, Floyd Dell, John 
Reed, Paul Robeson, Eugene O’Neill, and Djuna 
Barnes. She traveled in Europe just after World 
War I, championed radical causes with the en- 
thusiasm of a Byron, acquired a number of 
lovers, and never, either in her life or in her art, 
quite lost the glow of her romantic irony, her 
gallantry under stress. 

She wrote drama as well as poetry. Her best- 
known play, Aria da Capo, a parable about 
jealousy and war, was performed at Province- 
town. In it, two shepherds act out, brief scene 
by scene, the channeling of human depravity 
into murder. Their episodes are enclosed in a 
supposed play rehearsal conducted by the har- 
lequins Pierrot and Columbine. When they ob- 
ject to playing a banquet scene with corpses 
on stage, claiming that the audience will not 
stay for it, Millay, speaking through the role 
of Stage Manager, declares: 


What makes you think so? — 

Pull down the tablecloth 

On the other side, and hide them from the 
house, 

And play the farce. The audience will forget.” 


When, in 1927, Sacco and Vanzetti’s appeals 
were overturned and their execution was or- 
dered, Millay wrote the poem “Justice Denied 
in Massachusetts”; it was printed in the New 
York Times only hours before the sentence was 
carried out. Its tone is bitter, its unrhymed lines 
of uneven length convey the emotional turmoil 
the poet experienced during the struggle to save 
these two lives: 


Let us abandon our gardens and go home 

And sit in the sitting-room. 

Shall the larkspur blossom or the corn grow 
under this cloud? 

Sour to the fruitful seed 

Is the cold earth under this cloud, 

Fostering quack and weed, we have marched 
upon but cannot conquer; 

We have bent the blades of our hoes against 

the stalks of them.*! 


On the whole, Millay’s poems stand up very 
well, the sonnets, perhaps, best of all. More 
than a dozen are Petrarchan and many of these 
are constructed on only four rhyming words. 
Many of us who came to Millay’s sonnets in 


our adolescence and committed several of them 
to memory are easily caught up again in the 
breathless passionate imagery of the seasons, 
of love’s unrequital, of the poet’s vivid sense 
of mortality. Louise Bogan commented: “A cer- 
tain hampering nihilism, as well as a close at- 
tachment to literary fashion . . . prevented 
[Millay] from breaking through to impressive 
maturity; but even her later work is filled with 
distinguished fragments. . . . Many of her son- 
nets are in the great tradition.” * I will resist 
the impulse to quote from “Euclid alone has 
looked on beauty bare” or “What lips my lips 
have kissed” or ““O World, I cannot hold thee 
close enough!” or even “Read History, so learn 
your place in Time.” 

During her very productive writing life, Mil- 
lay grew increasingly objective and philosophi- 
cal. The personal reflective style metamorphoses 
—or is harried by events—into declarative 
polemic. In ““Apostrophe To Man” (on reflecting 
that the world is ready to go to war again), she 
denounces all human depravity and self-destruc- 
tive impulse, crying: 


Detestable race, continue to expunge yourself, 
die out. 

Breed faster, crowd, encroach, sing hymns, 
build bombing airplanes; 

Make speeches, unveil statues, issue bonds, 
parade; 

Convert again into explosives the bewildered 
ammonia and the distracted cellulose. . . .** 


And again, the sonnet sequence she calls 
“Epitaph for the Race of Man” conjures up a 
picture of an earth from which man has elimi- 
nated himself—prophetic poetry, written well 
before the nuclear arms race.*# 

In an interview she gave in December of 
1934, Millay speaks of her disillusionment: “I 
am disgusted with the hollow talk of disarma- 
ment... . We put wreaths on the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier, who’s pretty damn _ well 
known by now as the symbol of the next 
war.” * Reading her words in 1981 side by side 
with the daily news gives me an acute sense of 
déja vu. 

Millay was a public poet all her life, giving 
readings of her work on the radio and from a 
variety of podiums. She hurled herself into 
political events, made memorable sonnets of her 
anguish over the Spanish Civil War, the inva- 
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sion of Czechoslovakia, the Munich pact, and 
in 1940 published an entire collection of propa- 
ganda poems titled Make Bright the Arrows. 

It is astonishing how rapidly her writing ca- 
reer went into eclipse after World War II, and 
how little note has been taken, until quite re- 
cently, of the weight and importance of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. But that fall from grace lies 
outside the purview of this paper. Within it, 
however, this anecdote: In 1937, when New 
York University conferred an honorary degree 
on Millay, she discovered that she was not in- 
vited to attend the stag dinner that preceded 
the ceremony of the hood. Too late to reject the 
degree—or too mannerly, one wonders—she 
wrote a scathing protest, stating “I hope I may 
be the last woman so honored to be required 
to swallow from the very cup of honor the gall 
of humiliation.” * 


urious, how poets go in and out of fashion. 
( Both Muriel Rukeyser and Louise Bogan 

(the last two poets I will consider), writing 
from opposite poles, seemed consigned to the 
occasional graduate thesis, and the only sporadic 
anthologizing, until recently. The reissue of 
Blue Estuaries by Ecco Press in 1977 and the 
even more recent publication of an autobiog- 
raphy of sorts (Journey Around My Room, Vik- 
ing Press, 1980), as well as the Bogan letters 
have restored this astonishing poet—and former 
Consultant in Poetry at the Library of Con- 
gress—to her place in the canon. The case of 
Rukeyser is less clear, but here, too, only a 
scant year after her untimely death, the balance 
begins to be redressed. Last year, Louisiana Uni- 
versity Press brought out an enormous critical 
text, The Poetic Vision of Muriel Rukeyser, 
edited by Louise Kertesz, with a more-than-testy 
introduction by Kenneth Rexroth. McGraw-Hill 
has recently published the Collected Poems of 
Muriel Rukeyser. And yet how ironic to link 
these two poets today, given the vendetta that 
sprang up between them. Bogan, a poetry edi- 
tor for The New Yorker, found several oppor- 
tunities to snipe at Rukeyser in that magazine’s 
sacred pages. Bogan (I am quoting Rexroth) 
“was herself a militant feminist and ‘free 
woman, and much of her poetry is either a 
celebration of her womanhood or intensely, but 
cryptically erotic. In fact, she could be called a 
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lesser and greatly more cooked Muriel Rukeyser. 
She never reviewed Muriel’s books [Rexroth is 
in error here—she did], but as each came out 
she took the opportunity to insert a few catty 
remarks in her column. Most extraordinary is 
the accusation that Muriel’s poetry was devoid 
of human affection and sexual passion.” *” 

But how account for the all but unremitting 
neglect of Rukeyser as poet and_ thinker 
throughout a period of intensely productive 
work, 1935 to 1945? Two suggestions: The first 
is raised by Virginia R. Terris, who postulates 
that Rukeyser, a poet of social protest, is badly 
received in an era when poetry is primarily con- 
cerned with form.*® The second is put forth by 
M. L. Rosenthal in his Ph.D. dissertation (New 
York University, 1949) when he notes the off- 
putting effects in Rukeyser’s method of “a new 
kind of directness, a refusal to admit that what 
is true of life is not also true of art.” *® Bogan’s 
distaste for Rukeyser’s work is at least partially 
based on her general impatience with women 
poets as a genre. We might call it the Phyllis 
Schlafly or Queen Bee phenomenon, a competi- 
tiveness that afflicts either gender, and leads to 
the taking of unflattering, indeed, unworthy 
stances. Thus we have Bogan, on the occasion 
of her review of Rukeyser’s Beast in View 
(1944), fulminating in much the same way that 
we saw Roethke fulminating in his earlier re- 
view of Bogan. Both wage war against a kind of 
superficiality of feeling they attribute to women 
poets: “The sentiment of a given period is no- 
where so well distilled as in the contemporary 
verse .. . by women either as a serious literary 
exercise or merely to get something off their 
minds. The fashionable attitude, the decorative 
emotion, the sweeping empty enthusiasm, the 
sigh that is not yet a tear come through in the 
works of female versifiers so vividly that we are 
at once carried off into a ‘period’ mood of one 
kind or another.” “ It is tempting to overstep 
the time frame of this paper just for a moment 
to point out another exquisite irony in the 
growing list. In 1951, when she singled out 
Adrienne Rich to praise for displaying a be- 
coming modesty of scope and allegiance to form, 
Bogan used the occasion to define the chief 
asset of women’s poetry. This she called “fe- 
male lyricism”: she identifies it as a style which 
concerns itself with minute particulars. Against 





it she thrusts Rukeyser’s work, “deflated Whit- 
manian rhetoric. . . . Rukeyser, the one woman 
poet of her generation to put on sibyl’s robes, 
nowadays truly threadbare.” * 

Rukeyser, the woman Whitman, abraded 
Bogan’s sensibilities. As Kertesz points out, “She 
didn’t fit into critics’ notions of what poetry 
should be, what poetry by a woman should be. 
In addition, her politics often offended.” * 

Bogan herself wrote spare and unsentimental 
lyrics in the manner of Ben Jonson. Her subject 
matter was clearly the inner state of her being 
but she ruled it as severely as the conservative 
teachers ruled the classes at Girls’ Latin High 
School in Boston, where she was educated. An 
analysis she made of Leonie Adams’s subject 
matter might just as fairly be applied to her 
own: “She expresses a few major themes, of 
which the entrapment of the spirit in the flesh 
and the shadow cast by eternity upon time are 
two.” 4 

And indeed it would be hard to adduce from 
the poems what political events or kinds of 
social ferment surrounded Bogan’s life. No allu- 
sions to Marxist thought, to fascism, the New 
Deal, munitions plants or unemployment hint 
of the intellectual and emotional climate. But 
several of the most frequently anthologized and 
quoted poems by Bogan relate directly to wom- 
en’s roles. “Women have no wilderness in 
them,” she writes, in a rueful and sly little poem 
about the inappropriateness of female responses: 
“They stiffen when they should bend,” she says, 
and again, “Their love is an eager meaningless- 
ness / too tense, or too lax,” and concluding 
almost a la Dorothy Parker: “As like as not, 
when they take life over their door-sills / they 
should let it go by.” “ 

In a much later poem than the one which 
taxes women with lacking wilderness, Bogan 
lets down her guard to a considerable degree, 
giving us this intimate picture of a setting she 
came to know all too well. Notice how long the 
unrhymed lines are, how the prosy end-stopping 
conveys a kind of contained desolation: 


EVENING IN THE SANITARIUM 

The free evening fades, outside the windows 
fastened with decorative iron grilles. 

The lamps are lighted; the shades drawn; the 
nurses are watching a little. 

It is the hour of the complicated knitting on the 


safe bone needles; of the games of anagrams 
and bridge; 
The deadly game of chess; the book held up like 


a mask. 


The period of the wildest weeping, the fiercest 
delusion, is over. 

The women rest their tired half-healed hearts; 
they are almost well. 

Some of them will stay almost well always: the 
blunt-faced woman whose thinking dissolved 

Under academic discipline, the manic-depressive 
girl 

Now levelling off; one paranoiac afflicted with 
jealousy. 

Another with persecution. Some alleviation has 
been possible. 


O fortunate bride, who never again will become 
elated after childbirth! 

O lucky older wife, who has been cured of 
feeling unwanted! 

To the suburban railway station you will return, 
return, 

To meet forever Jim home on the 5:35. 

You will be again as normal and selfish and 
heartless as anybody else. 

There is life left: the piano says it with its 
octave smile. 

The soft carpets pad the thump and splinter of 
the suicide to be. 

Everything will be splendid: the grandmother 
will not drink habitually. 

The fruit salad will bloom on the plate like a 
bouquet 

And the garden produce the blue-ribbon 
aquilegia. 

The cats will be glad; the fathers feel justified; 
the mothers relieved. 

The sons and husbands will no longer need to 
pay the bills. 

Childhoods will be put away, the obscene 
nightmare abated. 

At the ends of the corridors the baths are 
running. 

Mrs. C. again feels the shadow of the obsessive 
idea. 

Miss R. looks at the mantel-piece, which must 
mean something.® 


It is important, I think, to take note here of 
Bogan’s trivializing of other women’s lives. 
These women will go home from the rest cure 
to the bondage of housewifery, to the return, 
return of the 5:35, to the domestic chores of 
fruit salad and garden club; to cats. She has 
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Muriel Rukeyser. Photograph by Lida Moser. 





quite tidily kept herself outside the poem, except 
that we know she has been there, the observer 
for whom, perhaps, “some alleviation has been 
possible.” 

Cora Kaplan comments: “Perhaps the failure 
of energy and confidence caused her break- 
downs. This pattern, common enough in writers 
of either sex, had a particular application in 
women writers of Bogan’s generation. They 
bore the strain of living unrooted, emotionally 
complicated lives in a milieu which, even when 
not directly oppressive, was hardly encouraging 
to women on their own.” * 


here is far more to be thought and said on 
Te subject; it is a complicated issue, this 
sniping against women writers by women 
writers (or indeed by men against men). Some- 
how we are programmed, if not inured, to expect 
the grapeshot that is almost routinely fired 
across the genders by one side or the other. 
But the antithesis of these petty hostilities is 
to be found in the work of Rukeyser, whose 
very large-heartedness and optimism and insis- 
tence on the people, yes! caused her to be deni- 
grated, overlooked, and snubbed by a genera- 
tion of literary critics. Although invariably 
grouped with the proletarian poets of the 
thirties, Rukeyser is perhaps more aptly to be 
seen in the transcendental tradition of Emerson 
and Thoreau. There is a kind of oversoul shin- 
ing behind the declarative lines, say, of “Ritual 
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of Blessing” from the first book, which won 


the Yale Younger Poets Award in 1935: 


Thy kingdom come. 
We have blessed the fields with speech. 
There are alp-passes in the travelled mind 
(they have stood in the quiet air, making 
signs on the sky 
to bless the cities of the shining plain). 
The climate of the mind is the warmth of a 
shrine 
and the air torn with incense. World without 
end. 
How can we bless this place: by the sweet 
horns, 
the vaulted words, the pastoral lovers in the 
waist-deep grass, 
remembrances linking back, hands raised like 
strict flames pointing... 
... hands together in the fields, the born and 
unborn children, 
and the wish for new blessing and the given 
blessing blend, 
a glory clear in the man-tracks, in the blind 
seeking for warmth in the climates of the 
mind.” 
World without end. 


In technological advancement Rukeyser saw 
infinite possibility for amelioration, for progress 
around the world, again a notion not far re- 
moved from the meliorists of the late nine- 
teenth century. Science and technology fasci- 
nated her. She authored two controversial biog- 
raphies of physical scientists, one of Willard 
Gibbs, the father of thermodynamics, and the 
other of Thomas Hariot, the sixteenth-century 
man of many parts. Indeed, some fascinating 
material awaits the research scholar who wishes 
to investigate the hostility with which the poet 
who treads on sacred scientific ground is 
greeted. At the same time, Rukeyser wrote out 
of her own historical perspective a body of 
poems which explores the shocking events of 
this century, and does so without blinking the 
shame and degradation of humankind by hu- 
mankind. Theory of Flight was followed in 1938 
by U.S. 1, a collection that Josephine Miles 
remembers vividly—it blew her over, she says.*® 
A Turning Wind in 1939 continued to explore 
the harrowing period in which it was written, a 
time of waiting for war to begin. Rukeyser ad- 
dresses elegies to the new refugees and to the 
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children among them. The language grows more 
difficult, more elliptical, but the lyricism remains 
implicit within it, as in these lines from the title 
poem: 


... the glare ice, 

the glow of tracklights, 

the lights winding themselves into a single 
beacon, 

big whooping riders of night, a wind that 
whirls 

all of our motives into a single stroke, 

show: us a country 

of which the birds know mountains that we 
have not dreamed 

climbing those unsuspected slopes they fade. 
Butte and pavilion 

vanish into a larger scape, mourning vaults 
all those hills 

rising on ranges 

that stand gigantic on the roots of the 
world. . . .*° 


Wake Island, in 1942, a collection that ac- 
tually falls just outside our proposed time frame, 
might well be compared with Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s Make Bright the Arrows. Like Millay’s, 
it is propaganda poetry; indeed, it was first 
published as a pamphlet selling for fifty cents. 
In it, Rukeyser, linking the struggle in Spain 
with the war in the Pacific, connects all anti- 
fascist struggles into a whole. Alas, here is 
Bogan, rapier at the ready, writing in The New 
Yorker: “She has sincerely taken as her thesis 
that the stand on Wake was a fight for freedom 
throughout the world. But how damply she rep- 
resents this conviction! With what rhetorical 
hollowness and limpness! . . . The poetry of this 
war will be written in the field and . . . it will 
sound far more simple and moving than any- 
thing Miss Rukeyser has produced in this vol- 
ume.” *° And among a great many other slurs, 
it is saddening to record Randall Jarrell’s state- 
ment about Rukeyser in Poetry and the Age: 
“One feels about most of her poems as one 
feels about the girl on last year’s calendar.” *! 

Styles in poetry change. The essentially in- 
ward-turning poetry, say, of Karl Shapiro, 
whose war poems are perhaps most directly 
antithetical to Rukeyser’s, is in eclipse. Mari- 
anne Moore is not vigorously pursued in con- 
temporary American literature survey courses 
in 1981. Today, the abstract, difficult, painterly 


Louise Bogan. Photograph by Marvin Bolotsky. 


poems of John Ashbery are much in vogue. 
Compared to Ashbery, vintage Rukeyser is so 
easy as to appear simplistic. Whether or not we 
concur in her desire to offer the unborn a vision, 
a blueprint for the future, we can respect her 
sense of life’s possibilities, her fiery commit- 
ment to the poem as polemic. 


To poetry of Louise Bogan weathers well. 


Divorced from world event, predicated on 

the eternal lyrical themes, it cannot fail to 
touch us with its well-worn imagery. Teasdale is 
here, and Millay, and H. D.—and the ghosts of 
A. E. Housman and Theodore Roethke as well, 
and behind them, centuries of traditional lament 
for our mortal souls. 


Listen but once to the words written out by 
my hand 

In the long line fit only for giving ease 

To the tiresome heart. I say: Not again shall 
we stand 

Under green trees. 


How we stood, in the early season, but at 
the end of day, 

In the yes of new light, but at the twice-lit 
hour, 

Seeing at one time the shade deepened all 
one way 

And the breaking flower; 

Hearing at one time the sound of the 
night-fall’s reach 

And that checked breath bound to the mouth 
and caught 
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Back to the mouth, closing its mocking 
speech: 
Remind me not. 


Soon to dark’s mid-most pitch the divided 
light 

Ran. The balance fell, and we were not there. 

It was early season; it was the verge of night; 

It was our land; 

It was evening air. 
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Bogan titles this “Short Summary.” In sum, 
it is our land, our season, our language, our 
agonies of the spirit, our feet severally stamping 
against God. Bogan speaks of the balance be- 


tween light and dark, seeing and not-seeing. 
The metaphor effortlessly extends to living and 
dying and perhaps I may strain it one notch 
further. Wherever the balance falls, poets— 
women and men—are there. 


Maxine Kumin is a novelist and poet whose many 
books include The Passions of Uxport (1968), The 
Designated Heir (1974), The Nightmare Factory 
(1970), Up Country (1972), for which she won the 
Pulitzer prize for poetry in 1973, and The Retrieval 
System (1978). Mrs. Kumin is consultant in poetry 
at the Library of Congress, 1981-82, and presented 
this lecture at the Library on May 5, 1981. 
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James Madison about 1796, in a pastel on paper 
rendering by James Sharples. One of the many 
images from James Madison and the Search for 
Nationhood. 





James Madison and the Search for Nationhood 
1981. 192 p. (SN 030-000-133-8) $18. By Robert A. Rut- 
land, editor in chief, The James Madison Papers, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Illustration captions by Conover Hunt 
Jones and Kym S. Rice, guest curators for the inaugural 
exhibition in the James Madison Memorial Building of 
the Library of Congress. 

Thomas Jefferson once called his Virginia friend and 
long-time political colleague James Madison “the 
greatest man in the world.” If this was true, Madison 
must be one of our least-known great men and, as 
John F. Kennedy said in 1962, “one of our most 
underrated presidents.” In naming its third building 
for James Madison, and by bringing together there 
an exhibition of Madison-related materials from all 
over the country, the Library of Congress seeks to 
celebrate an intellectual president who was keenly 
interested in establishing a congressional library. 
Robert Rutland traces Madison’s political career 
from the plantation childhood in Orange County, 
Virginia, to the White House, telling of the quiet 
influence Madison exerted over his colleagues at the 
Virginia Convention—and later at the Constitutional 
Convention—and of the learning that lay behind 
Madison’s persuasive powers. Illustrations include 
many portraits of Madison, as well as of his con- 
temporaries, and three portfolio sections include 
painting, cartoons, newspaper notices, letters, maps, 
and engravings that provide a visual portrait of 
Madison’s world. 


The Canon Law Collection of the Library of 
Congress: A General Bibliography with 

Selective Annotations 

1981. 210 p. (SN 030-000-00123-1) $10, Compiled 
by Dario C. Ferreira-Ibarra, Hispanic Law Division. 
The Canon Law Collection in the Law Library of 
the Library of Congress contains some twenty-eight 
hundred volumes that include treatises written by 
the most renowned canonists over the last seven 
centuries as well as other documents of great worth 
and historical significance. This guide lists the hold- 
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ings according to subject. The first three sections 
cover three early editions of the Code of Canon 
Law, the code’s historical foundations, and the Deci- 
siones of the Roman Rota, or the Church’s jurispru- 
dence. The remaining sections correspond exactly to 
the divisions of the Code of Canon Law and cover 
such subjects as persons, things, procedural law, and 
crimes and penalties. Comprehensive author and 
subject indexes are also provided. 


Folklife and the Library of Congress: 
A Survey of Resources 
1981. 42 p. 


Free from the American Folklife Center, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. This brief guide 
to the folklife resources available in various divisions 
of the Library of Congress is designed to acquaint 
folklife researchers with the wide range of collec- 
tions and services that will be of interest to them 
and to suggest the best way of using these resources. 


Letters of Delegates to Congress, 1774-1789. 


1981. 745 p. (S/N 030-000-00119-2) $17. 
Edited by Paul H. Smith with the assistance of 
Gerard W. Gawalt, Rosemary Fry Plakas, and 
Eugene R. Sheridan. 


The eighth volume of primary source materials that 
document the thoughts and activities of state dele- 
gates to the early Congresses opens with John 
Adams’s diary entry for Friday, September 19, 1777, 
when he was awakened at 3 A.M. and told that the 
British would probably take Philadelphia before 
morning and that members of Congress were leaving 
the city to meet in Lancaster: “Mr. Merchant and 
myself arose, sent for our Horses, and, after collect- 
ing our Things, rode off after the others.” 

The volume closes at the end of January 1778, 
when the delegates are meeting in York, Pennsyl- 
vania, where they ratified the Articles of Confedera- 
tion on November 15, 1777. 

Scholars, students, and others interested in the 
revolutionary era can continue to find here the offi- 
cial and personal correspondence, notes of debate, 
speeches, committee reports, and diary entries 
gathered from hundreds of different repositories 
that, together with critical annotations, tell the story 
of the early workings of the Congress. Bibliograph- 
ical references, a complete subject index, a chron- 
ology of Congress, and illustrations are also pro- 
vided. 
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Maps and Charts of North America and the 
West Indies, 1750-1789: A Guide to the 
Collections in the Library of Congress. 

1981. 495 p. (SN/ 030-004-00020-5) $17. 

Compiled by John R. Sellers and Patricia Molen 

Van Ee, American Revolution Bicentennial Office. 


In the second half of the eighteenth century, as 
Great Britain and France faced the prospect of war 
over their territorial claims in the New World, 
British and French military engineers and surveyors 
produced many excellent maps and charts of the war 
zones. After the Treaty of Paris in 1763 and with the 
invention of several new measuring instruments, the 
need continued and the accuracy of maps and charts 
improved. The American Revolution established a 
new demand, although many of the maps created to 
supply it were produced hastily. The collection of 
maps from this period at the Library of Congress 
represents a variety of styles and types, and they are 
listed here with descriptive annotations. There are 
maps of land and sea battles, reconnaissance maps, 
maps showing cantonments, lines of march, and 
lines of fire, public information maps, and plans of 
forts and fortifications. Some are commemorative 
maps approaching works of art and beautifully col- 
ored, and others are offhand sketches. This guide to 
a beautiful and remarkable collection will be of spe- 
cial interest to map specialists and historians. There 
are thirty illustrations. 


Wallace Stevens: The Poetry of Earth 


1981. 15 p. Free from the Manuscript Division. 


By A. Walton Litz, professor of English, Princeton 
University. In a lecture delivered at the Library of 
Congress, under the auspices of the Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund, Professor Litz 
argues that Wallace Stevens was “a poet in the 
native grain, a poet of one time and one place” who 
very much “cleaved to the ‘real,’ the particulars of 
physical life.” 


Publications are for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, unless otherwise noted. There is a minimum 
charge of ne dollar for each mail order. All orders must 
be prepaid. Checks for items ordered from the LC 
Information Office should be made payable to the 
Library of Congress. Remittance to the Superintendent 
of Documents may be made by coupon, money order, 
express order, check, or charge against a deposit account. 
When ordering, cite the stock number (S/N) if given. 
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